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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
= 

HE latest news in regard to South Africa is undecisive. 

Friday’s telegrams report that Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch 
is still under consideration at Pretoria. That is, his request 
for a Joint Commission to examine the effects of the 
Franchise Law has not as yet been refused. It seems 
probable, however, that in the end the Boers will not agree to 
the Joint Commission, but that they will intimate that they 
are willing to afford information on the subject, and to 
receive suggestions from the Imperial Government. If this 
is honestly meant we do not see why.the Imperial Govern- 
ment should not appoint their own Commission (to which the 
Boers will put their case by supplying information), and 
when the report is made, forward it to the Transvaal Executive 
with a polite but firm intimation that they consider such-and- 
such things absolutely necessary to make the Franchise Act 
an adequate settlement. Meantime the military situation is 
being slowly but steadily modified in favour of the Imperial 
Government. That this will provoke the Boers to hostile 
action we do not believe. It is far more likely to make them 
realise that it is not worth their while to take up an un- 
reasonable attitude on the franchise question. 





The second Court-Martial began at Rennes on Monday, but 
after one day’s sharp examination of the accused was inter- 
rupted by a closed session to examine the secret dossier. 
This will not end till to-day, and it is calculated that a 
verdict cannot be reached until August 25th, while it may be 
delayed for another week. A host of Generals and politicians 
are to give their evidence, besides a number of gossips who 
will rolate things they heard or did not hear about relations 
between Dreyfus and foreign diplomatists. One will testify, 
it is said, that he saw on the German Empevor’s table a paper 
with the words “Dreyfus has been arrested” underlined- 
The first day was occupied chiefly by denials given by the 
accused to charges embodied in questions put by the Presi- 
dent of the Court. They have little interest for those who 
have watched the affair throughout, but they leave the im- 
pression that the Court is distinctly unfavourable to Dreyfus, 
and would condemn him if its members could find a reason- 
able excuse. Unless something new is produced, however, 
they will not find one, and the novelty may be on Dreyfus’s 
side. Indeed, it is reported that M. Casimir-Périer has 
determined to speak out, and that he can clear Dreyfus at 
once, but this is most improbable, as in that case his clear 
duty would have been to pardon the victim, and, if necessary, 
publish his reasons. 
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The personality of Dreyfus excites exceeding interest in 
Paris; it is so wonderful that after four years of such im- 
prisonment as he endured on the Ile du Diable he should have 
retained not only his life, but his full reasoning power. The 
truth seems to be that he would have lost both but that he 
is a Jew. Only families with exceptional tenacity and 
submissiveness and exceptional health could have sar- 
vived fifteen hundred years of life in pestiferous Ghettos, 
varied by bursts of active and often murderous persecution. 
No wonder that throughout the Middle Ages Jew doctors 
were the best. Each Ghetto was a hospital with its beds 
always full. For the rest the keenest observers say that 
Dreyfus has become an old man with white hair and feeble 
frame, that he retains his self-control only by an amazing 
effort, but that his brain works truly, and his replies are at 
once concise and definite. One highly favourable observer 
thinks there is a suspicion of cunning in his eyes, and there 
certainly is a faint trace of satire in some of his replies, as 
there is in one or two of his letters. He is, in fact, a Jew 
officer who cannot shake off his nationality, and who opposes 
to an infamous persecution the qualities which through all the 
ages have enabled his race to survive their persecutions, It 
should be noted that the Government still expect his assassina- 
tion, and relax none of their precautions. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News reports some 
remarks recently made by the German Emperor which, if 
correctly reported, as we fancy they are, are well worth 
studying. The Emperor was talking at Kiel to Mr. Foss, an 
American Member of the House of Representatives, and the 
conversation turned upon the Philippines. ‘The German- 
Americans,” said his Majesty, “ would take good care” that 
America and Germany were friendly, and “ would not permit 
any aggressive or hostile policy towards Germany.” We 
shall be curious to see the comments of American papers 
upon that remark, which assumes that the German immigrants, 
now so very numerous, have two loyalties. The Emperor 
continued by saying that “the future of the nations lies 
upon the ocean,” and as no one will attack a Power strong 
upon the sea, “the increase of navies is in reality the best 
Peace Conference.” That is pleasant hearing for Mr. 
Goschen, and the most emphatic tribute we have recently 
read to the reality of the much-disputed sea power. It is 
yet to be proved, however, that any people can afford to keep 
up a great army and yet make its navy one of the first class. 
France, Germany, or Russia could do it no doubt, but would 
there be anything left to their people worth defending P 


tis quite evident that the rumours of a projected alliance 
between Japan and China, which have been so angrily denied, 
rest upon a solid foundation. The Russian Government 
does not act upon rumour, and M. de Giers, the Foreign 
Minister, has addressed a despatch to the Tsung-li-Yamen 
stating that such an alliance would give great offence to 
Russia, and that the consequences for China would be most 
serious. This despatch was probably written to frighten the 
Empress-Dowager, and strengthen the old Manchu party, 
which dreads Japan, but there are reports that it comes too 
late, and that the Treaty, which is to be kept secret, has been 
signed. However that may be, it is clear that the Russians, 
who know the Far East, make no mistake as to the effect 
which such an alliance might have. They see clearly, what 
we pointed out a fortnight ago, that such an alliance might 
so reinvigorate China that her rulers might be able to defy 
external pressure from whatever quarter it arose, Clearly, if 
the Mandarins feel able to resist Russia. they would feel able 
to resist any other Power, and those who think they would 
not be willing do not understand them. The notion, which 
has somehow gained a foothold here, that they would defy 
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Russia in order to be able to cosset England, or Germany, 
or France, is a product of Russophobia, not of sense. They 
are seeking in alliance with Japan, their secular enemy, 
deliverance from white control, and their plan for achieving 
it is a very clever one, though, like most Chinese political 
plans, it may fail. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times has given his readers 
asensation. He states, on authority which he has frequently 
found accurate, that the real motive of M. Delcassé’s hurried 
visit to St. Petersburg is to prevent the abdication of the 
Czar. The Russian Emperor, says his informant, has long 
been tired of the throne, is disgusted by the futility of his 
efforts to stop corruption, is convinced that he will have no 
son, and that an old prophecy about a sonless Emperor who 
will be succeeded by a Czar named Michael applies to himself 
and his brother ; and is sore at the failure of the Conference, 
which he considers a rebuff. He has therefore decided to 
abdicate in favour of his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, 
who will be twenty-one in November, and will carry out this 
resolution during his approaching visit to Darmstadt. The 
story has not been confirmed, but there seems an absence 
of the kind of denial which such a story would have received 
if there had been nothing in it. The probable truth is that 
the Czar, who inherits a tendency to melancholy, who has 
had many disappointments, and who feels acutely the wide 
gap between his responsibilities and his capacity to meet 
them, has expressed a wish such as M. de Blowitz reports, 
as the only road out of many troubles. He probably will not 
carry it out, for his holiday will relieve him, and Sovereigns, 
though they think of abdication, seldom abdicate. At the 
last moment the descent seems too steep. Still he may, the 
final resolve probably depending on the condition of his 
health, about which, of course, the world will hear nothing 
beyond stereotyped assurances. 


On Monday, while the country was keeping Bank Holiday 
the House of Commons was busy passing the second reading 
of the Appropriation Bill. The discussion on such an occa- 
sion, though it reads like a kind of Parliamentary nightmare, 
and jumps suddenly from sugar bounties to the hinterland 
of Sierra Leone, or from Welsh slate quarries “to the prosecu- 
tion of Sergeant Sullivan at the Sligo Assizes,” always contains 
a good deal of interest. Sir Wilfrid Lawson was very indignant 
about the Government’s policy in South Africa, and quoted 
with approval the remarks of the Spectator of August 5th as 
to the necessity for giving a moral basis to empire. He 
seemed, however, to think that our words represented the view 
of the Little Englanders, and condemned the policy of the 
Government in regard to the Outlanders. We hold, on the 
contrary, and pointed out in the very article from which Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson quoted, that if we are to give the Empire a 
moral basis, we must act as trustees for the Empire as a 
whole, and consider, not what is the pleasantest and easiest 
path to follow in South Africa, but what is just and right. If 
we were to think only of our selfish interests, and of what would 
pay us best, we should most certainly allow the Boers to do 
what they will with their own. If, however, we are to think 
of the interests of South Africa both by itself and as an integral 
part of the Empire, we must, however disagreeable and 
onerous the task—and it is both—insist upon the rights of 
free men being extended to all the resident inhabitants of 
the Transvaal who are of Wuropean race. 


Mr. Chamberlain in the course of his speech answering the 
criticisms passed on his Department, dealt chiefly with the 
Hut-tax and the alleged withholding of the Report of Sir 
David Chalmers. He showed that, in fact, it was only with- 
held while inquiries were being made as to controversial 
matters, but he also protested against the notion that he was 
bound to act upon the Report. “ No, Sir, that is not my 
position at all. My position is that of a Judge.” A Commis- 
sioner was employed to ascertain the facts, but his evidence 
was to be checked by other evidence. We absolutely and entirely 
agree with this statement, and cordially detest the notion that 
the head of a Department of State cannot, as it were, call 
expert witnesses without being bound by their testimony. 
We also greatly dislike the notion that all reports must be 
published. We hold, instead, that in the public interest it is 


most important that Cabinet Ministers should not be com- | 


pelled to disclose reports. If such reports as those of Sir David 








as 
Chalmers must necessarily be published, they will soon become 
worthless. The Minister will beafraid of appointing independent 
Commissioners lest they speak too strongly, and the Commis, 
sioners will not like to speak out for fear of compromising 
the Department. Unless a certain amount of reticence j, 
allowed to a Department its usefulness is sure to hy 
injured. The government of an Empire is impossib), 
unless in many cases secrecy is not merely allowed, but pro. 
tected and encouraged. 


Mr. Chamberlain went on to declare that the result of g 
very careful consideration of the main issue—i.e., the Hut-tay 
in the hinterland of Sierra Leone—was to convince him that 
that imposition was neither unfair nor impolitic. If slaye. 
raiding was to be put down, a native police must be raised 
andemployed. But to pay the police, money must be obtained, 
and the only way to get the money was by a Hut-tax. Miss 
Kingsley had declared that a Hut-tax was specially objection. 
able; but though he had the greatest respect for Miss 
Kingsley’s opinion, he did not believe that the natives were 
really as great fools as Miss Kingsley thought them. The 
French levied a Hut-tax nearly double ours in amount, anda 
native chief had imposed one of 10s. per hut, while ours was 
only 5s. The Hut-tax was, no doubt, the spark that fired the 
mine, but it was not the ultimate cause of the revolt. That 
was the desire to return to slavery. As a chief put 
it, the pot of soup already contained meat and vegetables— 
a.e., the putting down of slavery and the interference of the 
traders with the natives—but the pepper which gave the 
seasoning was the Hut-tax. On the whole, we think that 
Mr. Chamberlain made out a good defence for his policy in 
regard to the Hut-tax. Undoubtedly, the question is a very 
difficult one, but he cannot be said to have acted recklessly or 
without carefully weighing local and expert advice. 


Lord George Hamilton must be a happy man this week. 
The regular business of a Secretary of State for India when 
introducing his Budget is to apologise for it, to show that the 
deficit was due to exchange, or war, or famine, to prove that 
a loan was necessary, and to promise retrenchments in which 
nobody believes. This year, on the contrary, Lord George 
was able on Tuesday to make a prosperity speech, to dilate on 
a surplus for 1898-99 of Rx. 4,059,000, and to attribute half of 
this improvement to reductions in expenditure. The other half 
arises from the enlargement of trade, which for the same year 
amounted to £120,000,000 for exports and £90,000,000 for 
imports, and to the recuperation from the famine, shown not 
only in that trade, but in the Revenue returns and the rail- 
way receipts. Next year (1899-1900), the India Office expects 
the Revenue to be Rx. 62,400,000 and the expenditure 
Rx. 58,500,000, the surplus, therefore, being Rx. 3,900,000, 
or possibly, on very recent official information, £500,000 more. 
There is still a cloud on the horizon in the shape of deficient 
rainfall, but this might pass away; and, if not, Government 
could deal with the resulting scarcity. Lord George, whose 
speech was unusually vigorous, spoke with contempt of the 
theory that we were “ bleeding India to death,” a theory con- 
tradicted by all the facts, and announced that the gold 
standard would be introduced at once, that all gold from the 
Indian mines would be regularly purchased, and that Govern- 
ment had a project for establishing a great “Bank of 
England” in India. 


The speech was not seriously attacked from any side, 
except by Sir W. Wedderburn, who repeated his usual 
statements as to the “starveling” condition of the ryots, 
statements which we believe are made in sincerity, but are 
true only thus far,—that the frightful increase of the popula- 
tion year by year enlarges the class of labourers without 
property, the agricultural residuum in fact, who no doubt in 
any year of scarcity suffer cruelly. Owing, Lord George 
Hamilton thinks, to the Pax P-itannica, but, as we think, to 
many causes, one of them being a marked increase in the 
household care of children, the population of British India 
has since 187] increased by seventy mallions, nearly twice the 
whole population of France. Millions of these additions to the 
total inherit no property, they keep down wages, and they 
live a hand-to-mouth existence which renders them liable to 
succumb the moment anything interrupts the normal course 
of events. It is indispensable, said Lord George, to en- 
courage manufactures and mining im order to absorb these 
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masses of new arrivals, who before A.D. 2000 will double the 
population of India, and the Government was anxiously pur- 
suing that course. He is, of course, quite right, but the 
Government should also make it easier to reach the thinly 

pled provinces. If Burmah, Assam, and the Central 
Provinces were easily accessible they could provide for thirty 


million more agriculturists. 


The debate brought up Sir Henry Fowler, who, observing 
that India ought never to be a party question, made a really 
remarkable speech in defence of the home administration of 
Indian affairs. He mentioned, what most men have for- 
gotten, that the Council of India, composed entirely of leading 
administrators, Judges, and men of business, uever rises. It 
is compelled by law to sit every week, and through its Com- 
mittees it minutely “overhauls” everything that occurs in 
India. So far from neglecting grievances, its first business 
is their redress, as it is also that of the Secretary of State. 
As to the late period of the Session at which the Indian 
Budget is presented, the accounts must by law be on the 
table by May 15th, and if the House wishes for the Budget 
early it has only to signify its wish. As for neglect by the 
House of Commons, the House has constructed the Govern- 
ment of India on a system different from that of every other 
dependency in order to avoid perpetual interference; but 
every great subject is debated, and the Secretary of State is 
perpetually questioned upon every kind of affair. Sir Henry 
Fowler might have added if he had liked that almost every 
improvement in India worthy to be described as great, from 
the abolition of the commercial monopoly to the throwing 
open of the Civil Service, has heen urged on the Government 
by the House of Commons. The speech, as a whole, was a 
most yemarkable example of the solidarité of English states- 
men and the freedom of British careers, under which a 
Wolverhampton lawyer can become a successful Great 
Mogul. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in answer to a question by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
announced that an addition (three regiments in all) had 
been made to the military force in Natal. The troops were 
sent out in response to representations as to the defenceless 
state of the Colony made by the Natal Government, and “ for 


- all contingencies.” That the Boers, in the event of war, 
would make a serious invasion of the Colony we do not 


believe, but there would probably be raids, and it is quite 
right to prepare for all possibilities. Later, Mr. Chamber- 
lain made a short speech in answer to Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
who spoke on the third reading of the Appropriation Bill. 
The Government had already stated that they recognised the 
grievances under which our subjects in South Africa were 
labouring, that they found those grievances not merely in 
themselves a serious cause for interposition but a source of 
danger to the whole of South Africa, and that our predomi- 
nance, which both sides of the House have constantly asserted, 
was ‘‘ menaced by the action of the Transvaal in refusing to 
redress grievances and in refusing any consideration to the 
requests made in moderate language by the suzerain Power.” 
That was a state of things which could not long be tolerated: 
“We have stated that we have put our hands to the plough 
and we will not draw back, and on that statement I propose 
to rest.” There is, of course, nothing new in this, but it 
shows, like the passage in the Queen’s Speech, that there will 
be no withdrawal from the position assumed. 


Parliament was prorogued on Wednesday. As a rule, the 
Queen’s Speech at the end of the Session is purely formal, 
but the Speech of Wednesday contained one paragraph of 
real importance. After reciting the facts as to the petition, 
the Speech proceeds :—“ The position of my subjects in the 
South African Republic is inconsistent with the promises of 
equal treatment on which my grant of internal independence 
to that Republic was founded, and the unrest caused thereby 
is a constant source of danger to the peace and prosperity of 
my dominions in South Africa. Negotiations on this subject 
with the Government of the South African Republic have 
been entered into and are still proceeding.” As a concise 
statement of the situation that is excellent, but the omission 
of the hopes, usnally expressed on such occasions, that diplo- 
matic action will find a way out of the difficulty is decidedly 
ominous, 





Monday’s papers published a letter on the representation 
of the people signed by one hundred and twenty-six Members 
of the House of Commons, and sent to Mr. Balfour. The letter 
aske for a definite statement as “‘ soon as possible ” of the views 
of the Government on the question dealt with. Mr. Kimber 
in the covering letter makes the following statements :— 
(1) That a readjustment of the graver anomalies should be 
made before the next dissolution ; (2) that such readjustment 
need not necessarily involve a general redistribution, or an 
alteration in more than one-fifth of the constituencies; (3) 
that the principle adopted should be submitted to the 
Members specially interested early in the Session in which 
the matter is dealt with in order to give time for careful con- 
sideration. Mr. Kimber ends by declaring that he himself 
has a plan by which readjustment can be carried out without 
any place being disfranchised. 


Mr. Balfour in reply says that he will make it his business 
to bring the resolution before his colleagues at the next oppor- 
tunity. In our opinion, if the Government are well advised, 
they will announce their intention of getting rid of the present 
anomalies in the last Session of this Parliament—z.e., the 
Session after next—and of getting rid of them by a scheme 
which will act automatically after every Census, and so put 
an end to the need for any further happy-go-lucky fiddling with 
the question. Now that the Irish alliance is less prized than 
formerly by the Liberals, we shall probably not hear so much 
about the wickedness and treachery of abolishing such absurd 
Boroughs as Newry, Kilkenny, and Galway. 


The continued incursions of the French trawlers on British 
fishing-grounds in the Channel have led to a regrettable 
incident, which occurred off Dungeness on Tuesday night. 
The gunboat ‘ Leda,’ discovering a French trawler within the 
three miles limit, signalled to her to stop, but the trawler 
made off, and refusing to heave to, was fired at, first with 
blank cartridge, and then with ball, with the result that one 
of the crew was killed. The evidence given at the inquest 
entirely exonerated the commander of the gunboat. It 
appeared that the trawler, though hailed in French, made off 
at once under full sail; that in spite of repeated hails and 
signals her captain refused to stop, constantly tacking across 
the gunboat’s bows; that no shots were fired for an hour and 
a quarter; and that after some forty blank shots had been 
fired to no purpose the order was given to fire ball cartridge 
at the upper part of the rigging. The commander explained 
that the electric light was treacherous to shoot by, and this 
and the motion of the two vessels—it was fairly rough at the 
time—accounted for the mishap. The jury, who found a 
unanimous verdict of “Accidental death,” very properly 
expressed their sympathy with the friends of the man who 
was killed. It is fortunately impossible to attach any inter- 
national significance to the incident, except in so far as it may 
call attention to the wholesale inroads made upon Britis 
waters by the French fishermen. 


Although the Naval Manceuvres ended with somewbat dis- 
appointing suddenness, they were marked by some instructive 
episodes, notably the admirable exploit of one of the Castle- 
town coastguards. Five vessels of the “B” Fleet having entered 
Bantry Bay, the men at the signal-hut on Bere Isiand received 
orders from the Castletown coastguard station to hide all confi- 
dential documents, telegrams, &c., and succeeded in despatch- 
ing one of their number into hiding before the invading force 
landed and captured them. Meantime, one of the Castletown 
coastguards made his way to the island in disguise, assuming 
the character of an old naval pensioner who had come to cut 
turf, and after successfully imposing upon the invaders, made 
his way to where the man with the secret documents was lying 
perdu, carried them off in two baskets of turf, was dismissed by 
the Sub-Lieutenant, who vainly endeavoured to “ pump” him 
as tothe intentions of the defenders, as “ the stupidest Irishman 
he had ever met,” and made his way back in safety to the 
mainland. Mancuvres in which the rank-and-file enter into 
the spirit of the situation with such thoroughness cannot fail 
to be of real practical value. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 1054. 
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TOPICS 


OF THE DAY. 


———@—— 
THE SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HOUGH we still believe that President Kruger will 

end by yielding, it is impossible not to recognise 

the fact that the situation in South Africa has again 

become dangerously strained. We are rapidly approach- 

ing the point at which President Kruger will have 

to decide whether he means to accept and act on 

the only principle which can give permanent peace 

and prosperity—i.e. the principle of equal rights in 

the conduct of government for all white men—or 
whether he means to defy that principle and to try to 

maintain a minority of the white population as a 
privileged caste. If he finally refuses to reconsider his 

Franchise Act, the next step for our Government will 

doubtless be to themselves appoint a small body of two 

or three experts to examine the Franchise Act on the 

spot, and to report upon the effect it will be likely to 

have as regards the admission of the Outlanders to the 

vote. Ifthe report should be that the Act will at once 

admit to the full franchise sufficient Outlanders to 
secure a reasonable amount of representation in the 
Raad, and that it in fact satisfies Sir Alfred Milner’s 
essential condition, then of course our Government will 
be satisfied and no further action need take place. If, 
however, the report is unfavourable to the working of the 
Act as regards the procuring of adequate representation, 
and states that such-and-such modifications will be 
necessary to meet the requirements laid down by Sir 
Alfred Milner, the Imperial Government must, and no 
doubt will, inform the Transvaal Government what altera- 
tions they consider absolutely necessary in the Franchise 
Law in order that it may become satisfactory, and further 
will ask them in diplomatic language to make such altera- 
tions. If the Boers then refuse to act upon these sugges- 
tions, two courses will be open to the Imperial Government. 
They can either drop the franchise question, and take up 
one by one the chief grievances of the Outlanders and 
require the Transvaal to give relief in regard to them, or 
they can present an ultimatum to the Boers on the 
franchise question, and insist on their modifying the law so 
as to admit the Outlanders to the vote on reasonable 
terms. The Daily News, which throughout the present 
crisis has shown not only great courage and independence 
—a more difficult position than that of an Opposition paper 
supporting the Government on such a question as that of 
the Transvaal cannot be imagined—but has also always 
handled the details of the problem with statesmanship and 
discretion, is evidently most anxious that the Government 
should concentrate their final acts of moral pressure upon 
the general grievances. They assume, indeed, that this 
will be the next move of the Government if further com- 
romise is refused in regard to the franchise. In spite, 

owever, of such an expression of opinion from so com- 

petent a source as the Daily News, we are most strongly of 
opinion that. it will be wiser to persist with our demands 
in regard to the franchise, and to make it the subject of 
the final question of peace or war, if final question there 
unhappily must be. Our reasons against taking up the 
general grievances are many, but some of the most 
important may be stated shortly. In the first place, 
the question of the grievances contains almost endless 
grounds for argument and delay. Upon almost every 
point, such as the action of the police, the effects of the 
monopolies, the corruption of the Administration, the 
partiality of the Law Courts, there is sure to be the 
most bewildering conflict of evidence. The Outlanders 
have administrative grievances at every point, and hence 
to take these up must involve an examination into the 
whole working of the machine of government. The 
advantage of singling out the franchise question is 
that in regard to this grievance there can be little 
or no conflict of evidence. Whether the law declaring 
fourteen years’ previous residence and a multitude 
of official acts and sanctions necessary to obtain the 
vote is a fair or ar unfair law can be decided on 
abstract considerations. The withholding or not withhold- 
ng of the elementary right of self-government does not de- 


those who have suffered can work out their own salvation, 
Yet another ground for preferring the franchise grievancg 
is that in pressing it we exercise the minimum of inter. 
ference with the details of local government. If you inter. 
fere on a police question you have to criticise the 
domestic administration, and can be told, and told at 
every turn, that you are misunderstanding the local 
conditions. If you insist that the unenfranchised part of 
the population shall have their proper share in the 
government there is no such possibility of going wrong, 
for the question whether the right of self-government 
should be withheld from the majority of the white 
inhabitants of a country is the same in South Africa ag 
in Australia or Canada. 

There is yet another reason, and to this we 
attach very great importance, against taking up the 
grievances of the Outlanders in detail. We should 
have to face, were we to do this, the immense diff. 
culty of finding out whether agreements to remedy 
grievances had been properly kept. Suppose the Boers to 
yield on all the grievances except the franchise, and to 
agree to provide the necessary reforms. While the right 
of self-government was denied we may feel quite sure that 
the Outlanders would still feel aggrieved, and would be pretty 
sure to say that the Boers were not keeping their promises, 
The Boers would, of course, declare that they were. In 
that case we should have to inquire where the truth lay, 
and this would mean yet another crisis or series of crises, 
depending upon the ungrateful task of deciding whether 
the Boers had or had not evaded their promises. Again, 
when you come to go into a political grievance in detail 
you usually find that the best way of settling it is to give 
the people affected a voice in the settlement of the laws 
that control the situation and of the Executive that 
administers the laws. You find, in fact, that the 
grievances always lead you back to the franchise, and that 
the giving of the vote is the only efficient and practical 
way of settling the matter. The best thing to say to people 
who are suffering from grievances is, ‘Go and use your 
votes to put things right.” When, then, they have not got 
votes the simplest plan is to help them to get votes in 
order to redress their grievances for themselves. In bun- 
dreds of cases the grievance can only disappear through 
the exercise of self-government, for the sting rests in 
the fact that the persons affected by a law have 
no power to say in what particular ways it sball be 
enforced. In truth, the only really practical way 
of righting the grievances of the Outlanders short of 
giving them their proper share in the government would 
be for us to interfere so constantly and so minutely in the 
administration of the Transvaal that we should be really 
responsible for its working. But this is the very last 
thing we want to do,—the thing, indeed, which we must 
avoid at all costs. We come back, then, to this, that 
the only satisfactory way out of the present situation is 
to obtain the enfranchisement of the Outlanders,— 
by peaceful means, if possible; if not, by force of 
arms. 


A very curious commentary upon the pig-headedness 
of the Boers in refusing to emancipate the Outlanders 
is to be found in the recent amendment to the 
Constitution passed by the First Raad. It runs as 
follows :—‘‘In case of war, rebellion, or other circum- 
stances of pressing danger, the President, in con- 
junction with the Commandant-General, and with the 
consent of the Executive Council, can proclaim martial 
law, and then every inhabitant without distinction is 
bound to give his support in defence of the State.” This 
sounds at first exceedingly well, but in reality it brings 
the Boers face to face with their essential error. It is 
no use to call out a general levy of the inhabitants of 
the Transvaal to protect the Republic when the majority 
of the inhabitants have been rendered bitter enemics 
of the Republic owing to the treatment they have re- 
ceived. The Boers dare not arm them, for they would 
not use their rifles on the Boer side. They are, again, too 
many to be put in prison till an invasion is repelled. The 
Outlanders, indeed, are far worse than useless when it comes 
to a supreme effort in the direction of national defence. 
In fact, the Boers, if it comes to war, will find what the 
old slave-owning States of the ancient world found when 





cend upon disputed evidence. Again, the franchise by its 
aature includes the other grievances. If it is righted, 





threatened with invasion. Their first and chief dread was 
often not the enemy outside, but the enemy at home. They 
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ed by the fear that the moment the enemy got 
wee Deer incsitery their slaves, who formed a majority of 
pr pulation, would rise and destroy them. No doubt 
the Outlanders are not slaves, but they are hostile, and a 
majority, and thus you have the same problem of a ruling 
caste in a minority, surrounded by those who will always 
welcome the enemy of their masters. The Outlanders are 
not armed, but that will matter comparatively little. If, 
then, the Boers are mad enough to go to war, they will 
find how useless it is to make regulations as to the duties 
of all inhabitants in case of invasion. A tiny nation, if it 
has pluck and grit, and if it is united and has no hostile 
population within its own borders, may do great things 
acainst even a huge Empire.—There were no Outlanders 
in. the Transvaal in the last war.— When, however, 
instead of the whole country defending itself with 
enthusiasm, the enthusiasm is confined to an oligarchy 
surrounded by a hostile majority, there can only be one 
end. Despite the courage of the Boers, their new forts, 
and their policy of disarmament, the fact that the Out- 
landers live in their country, outnumber them, and are 
hostile settles the matter. That fact seals the fate of the 


Boers if they have recourse to arms. 





THE RUMOURED ABDICATION OF THE CZAR. 


E do not quite see why everybody rejects M. de 
\ Blowitz’s news. It is sensational, no doubt ; but 
earthquakes do occur sometimes in the political, as in the 
natural, world, and of all the men who hear rumblings 
early M. de Blowitz is the first. Very great people tell 
him things with that confidence which, as all memoirs 
show, belongs to the very great in their intercourse with 
some men; and when it is wanted to break news to 
Europe to see what its impact will be, he is often 
selected, we hardly know why, but probably from the 
rank of the Times among newspapers, as the intermediary. 
He certainly believes his own story, and there is nothing 
in the story itself to make it impossible. To any but a 
very resolute or a very resigned man the weight of 
the Russian crown must be almost insupportable. 
Alexander III. supported it, though keenly sensible of 
his own inadequacy, because he had a firm belief, which 
turned out well founded, that as God had placed 
him there, God would enable him to do his duty; 
but faith of that kind is given only to a few. 
The mere work, which increases every day as the 
Empire grows larger and more civilised, and therefore 
more conscious of wants, would try any ordinary man, and 
it is all made so heavy by its importance either to the 
world, or to Russia, or to individuals. The Czar must 
issue hundreds of orders a week, each one of which may 
have momentous consequences. He is not only Premier 
as well as Sovereign, but he is supreme legislator, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the largest of armies—in itself a 
task for more than one man—chief, and to an enor- 
mous extent supreme, Judge of the Civil Service, and 
possessed of the initiative, as well as of the final power of 
decision, in all foreign affairs. No doubt he has much 
assistance, and can “ devolute” much work, but devolu- 
tion often fails in a Monarchy, as it fails in our 
own House of Commons. The necessity of a final 
decision comes back in a different form. It is 
the strength and the curse of autocracy that Ministers, 
unless exceptionally strong men, will not act for them- 
selves; that they seek constantly the shelter of a 
“supreme order” which relieves them of responsibility ; 
that they are always wanting to be approved by the 
ultimate master for their conduct of their work. That 
approval is their guarantee of favour, and the favour of 
the throne is in a true autocracy more necessary, not 
only to the authority, but to the happiness, of the great 
agents of the Empire than even the confidence of the 
people is in a democracy. Affairs will go on as regularly 
under a despot as under free institutions, but it is only 
on condition that the despotism shall be fairly energetic. 
Under a fainéant autocrat everything goes to pieces with 
almost unintelligible rapidity, as you may see in the 
history of every Asiatic State. The only alternative is a 
great Vizier, and something in the history or circum- 
stances of Russia, or it may be something in the very 
separate and peculiar character of its reigning house, has 





always prevented a great Vizier from growing.up. No 
one can name in the last five centuries any one, except 
possibly, for a brief period, Potemkin, who has fully 
occupied that position—who has, in fact, been great 
enough to dwarf the Czar. The Sovereign in Russia 
actually does the ruling, and it is easy to under- 
stand how, if the Sovereign is weak, or nervous, or 
in feeble health, or conscious of a frequent collision 
between his circumstances and his aspirations, he wearies 
of his burden, or even, if the situation is aggra- 
vated by accident, resolves to throw it off. He may not 
act on his resolve, for the pressure upon him to retain his 
power must be tremendous,—pressure from the Ministers 
he has chosen, who fear to be superseded ; pressure from 
brother-Sovereigns, who dread the effect of his example ; 
pressure from his own conscience, which accuses him of 
shirking unpleasant duty; but still he may have men- 
tioned his resolve, and even have taken steps to carry it 
out. Many of the usual obstacles, it must be remembered, 
do not stand in the present Czar’s way. There is no Con- 
stitutional difficulty, for there is in law no Constitution 
other than his will. He has no son whose rights he might 
conceive to be injured by his renunciation. He has an 
heir who in a few months will be twenty-one, and whom 
he may regard as more competent than himself. He has 
no policy to which he is devoted, unless it be the main- 
tenance of peace; and he may perceive a growth 
of opinion within his own Army, of which he is conscious, 
while Europe is not, which will prevent peace being much 
longer be maintained. It is hard to believe in abdications 
because there have been so few in history, the charm of 
the first place being to most men irresistible, but to say 
that an Emperor of Russia cannot resign is going beyond 
the limit within which incredulity is reasonable. 


The burden of empire, real empire, on the mind must 
be terribly severe. It maddened most of the early 
Cesars, whose conduct, if truly reported by their 
chroniclers, is inconsistent with full possession of ordinary 
reason. It has driven at least two Emperors of Russia, 
Ivan and Paul, into the lunacy which justifies confine- 
ment. It killed Nicholas I., a really strong man, even if 
it did not, as is persistently rumoured, induce him to 
commit suicide. It plunged Alexander II. into a 
melancholy only distinguishable from melancholia because 
his reason remained clear and he could compel himself to 
work. It shattered the splendid constitution of Alex- 
ander III. so that disease found him without power of 
recuperation, and unless all stories from St. Petersburg 
are incorrect, it afflicts Nicholas II. with spasms of doubt 
and mental pain which occasionally seem to take all 
happiness out of his life and convert his magnificent 
position into a source of torment. It seems to English- 
men that it must be easy to lighten the burden, but we 
fancy the difficulties are enormously great. The best 
Russians declare that the Parliamentary system would 
not suit Russia, that the materials for it, in fact, do not 
exist within the Empire. The Asiatic method, the Grand 
Vizierate, seems, as we have already remarked, never to 
find foothold in Russia, probably because the loyalty felt 
for the Czar, a loyalty which often rises into a passion of 
devotion, cannot be transferred. Diocletian’s idea—the 
multiplication of Emperors—which is even now carried out 
in Persia, each Prince being in fact Shah within his 
province—would end, in the circumstances of Russia, in 
dismemberment or civil war. Great Cabinets do not grow 
under the shade of an autocracy, and great Councils are 
hampered by the desire of the people for orders from the 
Sovereign himself. They attribute to him something of 
sacredness, which cannot be transferred or subdivided, 
and the abnegation of which destroys in their minds the 
moral claim to rule. Armies, moreover, are impatient of 
an impersonal Commander-in-Chief, and though the 
Russian autocracy is not purely military, inasmuch as it 
would be sanctioned if a mass vote were taken by ninety 
per cent. of the population, the favour of the Army is 
still essential to its perfect safety. There seem to be no 
alternatives for a Russian Emperor except to go on 
sturdily trying to perform a task too great for any mortal, 
or to venture on the transference of power,—the abdication, 
in fact, which Europe, the moment it is spoken of, deems 
so impossible, that the mention of it is received with 
derisory smiles. 

We have said nothing of the consequences, the momen- 
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tous consequences, to Europe which might follow if 
M. de Blowitz’s story proved to be correct, because it is 
as yet only a story, and because the consequences depend 
upon an unknown quantity, the character of the Grand 
Duke Michael. He is said to be a healthy man with 
much vigour of mind, but likely to be more under the 
dominion of the military party than his brother has ever 
been. Reports, however, about an heir-apparent are 
always untrustworthy, first, because his position forces him 
to pose, and usually to pose as chief of the party which is 
not in the ascendant; and secondly, because his character 
while expecting furnishes but an imperfect clue to his 
character in possession. His advisers, his interests, and 
his fetters are all changed, and very often his abilities are 
changed too. That is to say, his mental powers prove to be 
more fitted or less fitted to his new circumstances than was 
suspected even by himself. Even, therefore, if the Czar 
should abdicate during his visit to Darmstadt, the 
Continent must wait to know what its fate is to be. The 
only thing certain is that as regards war or peace that 
fate will be in the hands of the new Czar. 





THE SESSION AND THE OPPOSITION. 

WE have no criticism to make on the conduct of the 

Opposition during the Session which ended on 
Wednesday. In one respect, indeed, it compares favour- 
ably with its action in former Sessions of the present 
Parliament. There have been no attacks on Lord Salis- 
bury for his alleged weakness in China, ner has that 
section of Unionists which holds that the object for which 
Englisbmen were created is to pick a quarrel with Russia 
found any support on the Speaker’s left. The South 
African business has been handled with similar reserve. 
The opposition to the Clerical Tithe Bill, though per- 
sistent, was to some extent accounted for by the intro- 
duction of the measure under the ten minutes rule. 
Where all has gone so well, we may be thought unreason- 
able for wishing that the best of all possible Oppositions 
were in any way other than it is. And yet we do desire 
one change. There is one function of an Opposition which 
can only be adequately discharged when it 1s numerically 
strong. That function is stiffening the back of the 
Government. 

It may seem odd that this process should go on better 
when the Opposition is large than when it is “mall, but 
the experience of the present Parliament has proved the 
fact to demonstration. Nor, when we come to look at it 
closer, is it at all difficult of explanation. A Government 
is strengthened, no doubt, by having to do with a weak 
Opposition when—and only when—it commands the 
allegiance of a perfectly homogeneous party. In that case 
Ministers have nothing to do but to frame the legislation 
which they and their supporters desire. Once introduced, 
the Bills pass almost automatically. But supposing that 
the partyis not homogeneous, that instead of being perfectly 
agreed on all important questions there are large differ- 
ences inside it as to several, what is the influence 
of a weak Opposition on such a state of things as this ? 
Plainly, to encourage the various sections of the Minis. 
terialists to press their several views. They can do so, 
they think, without danger. The Government is so strong, 
its position is so well assured, that the malcontents may 
say what they like. In presence of a powerful Opposi- 
tion they are under an honourable obligation not to 
embarrass their leaders. Any appreciable number of 
abstentions, not to speak of hostile votes, may 
place Ministers in a minority, and the knowledge 
of this possibility is enough to prevent it from 
happening. But when Ministers have such a majority 
as they command in the present House of Commons, 
there is no occasion for any sacrifice of individual 
opinion. The tongues of the majority are unloosed. 
They speak their minds freely in the House, and they are 
quite ready to let the record of them appear in the division 
lists. The consequence of this is twofold. Before a 
Government has made trial of the effect of a big majority 
it may bring in large and comprehensive measures 
without reference to the opinions of the rank-and-file of 
the party. Afterwards, when it has learnt by experi- 


ence how inconveniently these opinions may assert them- 
selves, it is apt to think large and comprehensive 
measures a mistake, and to content itself with such 





ewe 
modest Bills as will give no great offence to its gy 
porters, even if they do not evoke any enthusiasm. Minister, 
settle down into a groove of safe legislation which look, 
fairly well in a Queen’s Speech, and is not likely to}, 
remembered against them hereafter. We do not say tha 
this is always a mischievous result. That depends oy 
what the questions are that call for treatment. But it j, 
mischievous if among these there are some which need 
really statesmanlike handling. In that case, we ar 
reduced to seeing great subjects dealt with piecemeal, ang 
strength wasted on details which should have been spent 
in establishing principles. 

We have seen examples of both processes in the present 
Parliament. There were two questions awaiting treat. 
ment when Lord Salisbury took office which seemed 
specially reserved for handling by a strong Unionist 
majority,—elementary education and local taxation. Tho 
first of these was actually taken up in 1896. The Educa. 
tion Bill of that year was a really great measure. Like 
other great measures, it was open to amendment in this or 
that particular. But it covered the whole ground, and it 
would have closed the long controversy between voluntary 
and rate-aided schools,—a controversy which has dong 
incalculable harm to the progress of education. No 
doubt the Bill was unfortunate in the manner of its intro. 
ducticn. It was taken out of the hands of Sir John 
Gorst, and Mr. Balfour, to whom it had been transferred, 
had not very naturally the same grasp of its provisions. But 
these drawbacks it might have survived. What it could not 
survive was the lukewarmness of some of the Minis. 
terialists, and the opposition, open or secret, of others, 
The strongest Government of modern times, with a 
majority of one hundred and forty at its back, was forced 
to withdraw the principal measure of its first Session, 
Since then the warning has been laid to heart. The con- 
troversies about elementary education are as unsettled ag 
ever. They attract little notice for the moment because 
the Government is determined to leave them alove and 
the Opposition is not strong enough to raise them to any 
purpose. But they are shelved, not disposed of, and when 
a Radical Government is next in power we shall finda 
Conservative Opposition vainly struggling to defend posi- 
tions which the Education Bill of 1896 would have placed 
beyond the reach of attack. Local taxation stands ona 
different footing from elementary education because it is 
actually under investigation by a Royal Commission, 
But if Ministers had been less distrustful of their sup. 
porters, they might not have been so impressed with their 
need of the information a Royal Commission can give 
them. It is not facts that are wanted in regard to rating 
and its incidence, so much as the courage to frame a 
really great Bill. It is specially the duty of a Conserva- 
tive Government to take the question in hand, because 
the chief contributions to it which the party has made 
hitherto have been in the direction of grants-in-aid,—a 
remedy which has ordinarily the effect of increasing the 
area of the disease. We do not believe that the problem 
how to widen the incidence of rating is beyond treatment. 
On the contrary, it only needs to be attacked by a financier 
of real ability. There is nothing in it which should make 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach despair of solving it, but there 
is a great deal which may well make him shy of taking it 
in hand. The first condition of rating reform is the sub- 
jection of new forms of property to rates from which they 
are at present exempt. That is not a process likely to be 
welcomed by the owners of such property ; consequently 
it would touch at every point some section of the 
Ministerial supporters. No more need be said to explain 
the unwillingness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
undertake so unwelcome a task. 

With a stronger Opposition difficulties of this kind 
would be far less formidable. The question that each 
Ministerialist naturally asks himself is,—‘ What will be the 
effect of my voting against my leaders?’ If the answer 
to this is,—‘* Just nothing at all; the Government is s0 
strong that no amount of defections can seriously damage 
it,,—the prospect is not likely to deter a discontented 
Unionist from voting against this or that clause, 
regardless of the injury he may inflict on the Bill 
as a whole. If the worst comes to the worst, all 
that will happen is the withdrawal of the Bill. The 





force of this reasoning diminishes in proportion to the 
growth of the Opposition. When that is strong there is . 
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for unexpected combinations, and unexpected 
a nations may be fertile in unexpected defeats. Effec- 
tive legislation ordinarily means legislation about which 
the Government can count upon the support of its 
party, and this support will be most likely to be forth- 
coming when those with whom it rests to give or withhold 
it know that the latter course may lead to a Ministerial 
defeat. Such knowledge is not to be had when the 
Government has a majority of one hundred and thirty 
yotes. The margin for possible leakage is too wide. 





THE NEW FRONTIER POLICY IN INDIA. 


HE orders issued by Lord Curzon for the manage- 
T ment of the North-West Frontier mark an im- 
ortant change in the policy of the Government of India. 
The Forward school, who have governed the Empire for 
the last ten years, have received a severe check. They 
reject with contumely the idea that the vast range of the 
Himalaya, a gigantic wall some 15,000 ft. high, will, if 
its gates are closed, do sufficiently well for a frontier, 
contend that the whole range of mountainous country 
from Peshawur to the Hindoo Koosh is the glacis of the 
Indian fortress, and desire that it should be thoroughly 
subjugated and garrisoned. With this view they have 
built forts, occupied Quetta, seized Chitral, and fought a 
war in which they employed sixty thousand men to sub- 
jugate the wild clans holding the valleys between the 
Punjab and Afghanistan. They intend avowedly to reach 
the Hindoo Koosh in the end, and their preparations have 
already cost the Empire a permanent addition of four 
millions a year to its military expenditure, and a “ lock 
up” of at least eight thousand of our best troops,— 
Europeans, Ghoorkas, and Sikhs. The gain is certainly 
not equal to the expenditure of energy and treasure, for 
Afghanistan is still only kept friendly by a heavy subsidy, 
the restless clansmen are as devoted as ever to the amuse- 
ment of war, and our power of mobilising rapidly and easily 
has not been improved. Indeed, it seemed to distant 
observers of the recent Frontier War as if the Indian Army 
had suffered somewhat in its organisation, and as if 
the supply departments, more especially that of transport, 
had become more cumbrous and inefficient. Tales were 
told of the difficulty of moving artillery, of the numbers 
of camp-followers, and of the cost of getting the hosts of 
animals required which revived the shameful recollections 
of the Crimea. Still, the Forward party was full of hope, 
and accepted Lord Curzon’s appointment as a guarantee 
that it would at last be let loose, and allowed, at a cost 
which, as Lord Roberts said in the House of Lords, was 
no business of theirs, to carry out all the operations 
necessary to prepare for a future conquest of Afghanistan. 
It had already obtained either full sanction or provisional 
consent to very large plans ‘‘ which involved the construc- 
tion of large fortifications and the maintenance of an 
unreduced garrison in the Chitral Valley, to the expendi- 
ture of several lakhs on the construction of a new fort at 
Landi Kotal and other fortified works on a large scale in 
the Khaibar, to building or laying the bed of a Khaibar 
railway, to considerable additional expenditure on the 
forts and garrisons on the Samana range, and, as regards 
the Tochi Valley, to maintaining a large permanent garrison 
of regular troops, to establishing a central cantonment at 
Miranshah, and there and elsewhere to acquiring sites for 
the accommodation of the proposed garrisons. Similarly, 
Wana was to be maintained with a regular garrison to 
guard the Gomal route and Waziristan.” 


Lord Curzon, acting, as appears from Lord George 
Hamilton’s speech of Monday, in full accord with the 
home authorities, has thrown the Forwards over, and has 
substituted for their plans, with their vast expense and 
heavy demand upon the regular Army, another, which will 
cost comparatively little, yet increase, if anemergency arises, 
our means of striking rapidly and hard. The Regulars are 
to be drawn back within our own dominion, and the impor- 
tant places within the clansmen’s territory entrusted to | 
Militia regiments raised from among the clans themselves, | 
but trained and commanded by British officers. These new | 
regiments, which will be filled at once by clansmen eager for 
pay, excitement, and fighting, which is to them what hunting 
is to English squires, will be supported by two or three | 
movable columns organised within our own frontier, but 


always ready to start at twelve hours’ notice, and with safety, and the quickest road to a surplus is to abandon 
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power of movement assured by a system of light railways 
on the 2ft. 6in. gauge connected with each other and 
with the railway system of British India. When they 
are complete, which will be speedily, for the Empire, as 
Lord George Hamilton explained on Monday, has “a 
record surplus” of nearly five millions, the whole army 
stationed throughout Northern India will be in touch 
with the frontier, and will be able to. reinforce any 
threatened point exactly to the extent which the officers 
on the spot conceive to be required. There will be no 
necessity for the immense effort made in the late war, no 
dislocation of all permanent arrangements, no calling out 
of entire corps darmée, but a transfer of troops 
from safe points to menaced points which ought to be 
effected as readily, and almost as rapidly, as it would be 
effected in Germany if Paris elected a military Dictator. 
The result of these measures, it is stated in an explana- 
tory telegram, obviously a communique, “will be a net 
annual saving of many lakhs to the Indian Exchequer, 
the restoration to the offensive strength of the Indian 
Army of the very considerable quota now habitually lost 
by service in advanced garrisons, and the conciliation of 
the tribes by the offer to secure to them well-paid employ- 
ment in the defence of their own country,” and will also 
be the change of the whole frontier policy from a series 
of spasmodic and ill-considered efforts, made too large by 
fear lest any reverse should shock English opinion, into a 
scheme of steady aud permanent defence, working easily 
at small expense and admirable for everything except 
further conquest. No source of strength is surrendered, 
for the moment the railways are completed the mobility 
of the Indian Army towards the frontier will be greatly 
increased, while the frontier force itself will be concentrated 
on threatened spots more quickly than it could be while 
locked up in scattered and distant mountain fortresses. 


We need not say that we cordially approve of the new 
policy. It has always been our contention that the 
Himalaya furnishes a natural wall to the huge Peninsula, 
and that if the passes in that range were strongly 
held, no enemy would be able to invade through them. 
Russians or Tartars, they would have to conquer 
Afghanistan and all the fighting frontier clans before 
they reached us, who would be posted in full force at the 
debouchures of the passes, with all India, that is, with 
one of the greatest and best provided of military Mon- 
archies, for our base. If in such a position we could not 
defend ourselves against an enemy who must cross eight 
hundred miles of the worst country in the world, swarm- 
ing with enemies whom we should arm and direct, 
while we obtained assistance from England and called 
the Sikhs to arms, India is indefensible from the 
North, and we must submit to our fate. We have 
always, we say, maintained this, and now this policy 
appeals to our reason more than ever. We are expanding 
in every direction, and though that expansion is, for the 
most part, unavoidable, and may produce brilliant results, 
there can be no doubt that it is beginning even now 
somewhat to strain our resources in men. To hold 
the Nile, and the Niger, and perhaps the Yangtse, in 
addition to all we held in 1857, is a most serious and 
exhausting effort, and to add to obligations so vast 
that of garrisoning one of the wildest regions of 
earth, held by a population which loves battle, 
which is universally armed, and which is intermittently 
moved by bursts of religious fanaticism, must be 
most unwise. India already locks up seventy thousand 
of our best men, and to compel ourselves to raise that 
garrison to a hundred thousand without absolute 
necessity seems to us reckless almost to fatuity. Almost 
any alternative would be preferable, and the one which 
Lord Curzon now offers will leave us in a stronger 
position than we ever occupied before. That it will save 
millions is a subordinate advantage, but still it is an 
advantage. We cannot hold India without money, or do 
our duty to our subjects without it either, and though 
the revenue of India is large and its trade beginning to 
prosper—it is still absurdly small when compared with 
the trade of Ceylon—the Empire is liable to sudden 
calamities, its Treasury has no reserve worth mentioning, 
and its financiers so far have made no effurt to extinguish 
or reduce its Debt. Ina country whose taxation cannot 
be suddenly increased a surplus is ove condition of 
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the policy of the Forward school, and by connecting the 
practicable passes with the Indian railway system 
render them impassable for any foe who has not 
previously defeated the entire Indian Army. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE DECISION OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS. 


E still trust and believe that all but a very few of 
the extremists among the Ritualists will obey the 
decision of the Archbishops, and so prove to the world 
that their loyalty to the Church of England and to its 
episcopal organisation is really a matter of duty and 
conscience, and not something to be thrown off and 
repudiated the moment that it becomes personally 
irksome and disagreeable. If, however, we should un- 
happily prove mistaken, and if a large number of 
Ritualists should refuse to give up the liturgical use of 
incense and the use of moving lights, we have little doubt 
that their excuse will be that they are not really dis- 
obeying the Archbishops, but only the secular laws and 
decisions of which the Archbishops have imprudently 
made themselves the mouthpiece. In other words, 
they will seek to go behind the decision, and to pick 
to pieces the reasons and grounds on which it was 
based. This process has, indeed, already begun, and 
we hear of clergymen ‘who would sacrifice everything 
to obey their episcopal superiors when they spoke in their 
true capacity, but who cannot obey decisions which are 
openly and avowedly based on Acts of Parliament.’ Dread- 
ing the possibility of such arguments being used, we 
ventured so long ago as February 11th to urge the 
Primates when they gave their decision not to append 
their reasons, but to issue an order rather than to pronounce 
judgment. We may, perhaps, be allowed to quote our 
actual words. ‘‘ We trust,” we wrote, “that when they 
[the Archbishops] give their decisions they will give 
them in the shape of short, clear, and specific directions, 
and not in that of a reasoned judgment. That is, 
we trust that they will not give their reasons at 
length for deciding that a particular practice is or 
is not contrary to the law of the Church of England, 
but will merely state that the practice is allowed, 
or not allowed. The great object is to close debate, 
and to obtain obedience, not to open argument. 
Now, if the Archbishops state their reasons for 
coming to a certain decision, a hundred acute minds 
will instantly be at work to show that in such-and-such 
particulars the reasons are manifestly not sound.” We 
went on to point out that the Bishops should act 
rather as the chief officers in a great service giving direc- 
tions as to the conduct of that service than as 
ordinary Judges. “The Archbishops, though very 
able men, are not trained lawyers, and have not the 
lawyers’ habit of not saying a word too much and of 
keeping to the narrowest possible limits in a decision. 
The Archbishops, if they give their reasons, will not 
succeed in avoiding obiter dicta, and obiter dicta of a kind 
which may trouble Church waters profoundly. The pro- 
cedure will, in effect, be an ex parte application for the 
direction of the Court, and the decision, therefore, should 
be a simple direction, not a reasoned judgment. There 
is yet another ground, and one of policy, for disliking 
reasoned judgments. If the Archbishops give their 
reasons they are certain to be said not to be deciding 
according to the law, but in order to prevent a catas- 
trophe. That will no doubt be a perfectly unjust 
accusation, but it will be much easier to avoid it 
if the Archbishops simply say ‘This is a practice 
which can properly be allowed,’ or ‘This is one 
which cannot be allowed,’ and do not lose themselves 
in reasons which by the nature of the thing will only be 
clear to a few experts. What is wanted is a clear lead, not 
a disquisition.” 

It seems to us that this warning has been justified by 
the event. It is always a disagreeable thing to obey 
when obedience means giving up doing not only what one 
has been doing for a long time, but also what one has 
always argued one had a perfect right to do. Obviously, 
then, obedience, when required, should be made as easy as 
possible for those who are called on to obey. Now, in 


his ecclesiastical superiors when they tell him that he 
must obey because it is their order, than when they tel] 
him to obey because of such-and-such an Act of Parlia. 
ment. The clergyman who has been using incense, and 
who still believes he has a right to use it, will most natur. 
ally prefer to abandon the practice simply because he ig 
ordered to discontinue the use by a person whom he 
holds to be competent to give the order. He does not 
then feel that he has been beaten in argument or forced 
to admit himself in the wrong. He simply obeys, 
But it is, we agree, no good to cry over spilt 
milk, The Archbishops have given their reasons, 
and those reasons are in danger of being used ag 
an excuse for disobedience. The next thing, then, is to 
inquire how best this process can be stopped,—for we are 
not of those who think that the sooner the present users 
of incense can be ejected from the Church the better, and 
that their obedience is not a matter to be specially 
sought after. We believe in the essential wisdom, 
justice, and soundness of the Archbishops’ decision, but 
we want to see it followed by all, and not, except in the 
very last resort, to have recourse to measures of coercion, 
In our opinion, the best plan now will be for the 
Bishops to notify the decision of the Archbishops to their 
clergy in the simplest terms and without reasons assigned, 
and then to base upon it a clear and peremptory order 
requiring obedience, given by the Bishop as Bishop, and in 
no other capacity. The episcopal order, that is, should 
set forth that since it had been decided by the Arch- 
bishops that the liturgical use of incense and of moving 
lights is not allowable in the services of the Church, the 
recipient of the order is ordered and required by his 
Diocesan, if he has made use of those practices, hereafter 
to discontinue them. An episcopal injunction of that kind 
would make it easier, not harder, for the Ritualist to obey, 
and would narrow down the issue, as it ought to be narrowed 
down, into the simple question of whether the clergyman is 
or is not willing to obey his Bishop. If he proved unwilling, 
and if, after due time had been allowed him for consultation 
and reflection, the recalcitrancy continued, then proceedings 
must, of course, be taken ending in deprivation. If, how- 
ever, the question which is kept steadily before the clergy- 
men affected by the decision of the Archbishops is,‘ Will you, 
or will you not, obey the order of your Bishop given you 
out of his episcopal authority, and dependent upon your 
obligations as an ordained. priest?’ we cannot bring our- 
selves to believe that the cases of deliberate recalcitrancy 
will be very numerous. What is wanted is to make the 
act of obedience as easy and as little wounding as possible, 
and not to unduly hurry the process. We must never 
forget that the clergymen to be dealt with are not only 
men who are acting from motives of conscience, but that 
they are also English gentlemen, and that English 
gentlemen cannot be ordered about as if they were 
French or German conscripts. They know the need- 
fulness of obedience and the virtue of obedience, and 
ean and will obey; but they must be given time, 
treated with due consideration and respect, and allowed 
to obey in the way which will least injure their amour 


propre. 


On the whole, though we cannot deny that there is a 
certain danger of disobedience, and so of the necessity 
for enforcing the Archbishops’ decision—that now the 
decision has been given it must be enforced we do not 
doubt for a moment—we still remain hopeful, and believe 
that the extreme Ritualists will submit. If, as we have 
said, the decision of the Archbishops, of which as yet 
they have no official cognisance, is put before them by 
the Bishops concerned as a plain matter of obedience, 
we cannot doubt that the result will be that which 
all loyal members of the Church of England desire. 
Our only dread, indeed, is that at the last moment 
Sir William Harcourt may by his hectoring and 
bullying force them into a position of unreasoning 
stubbornness,—a position totally illogical, no doubt, but 
one which men in a difficult place will often take up if 
they are spoken of, and to, in the tone used by the great 
self-constituted champion of Protestantism in his letter in 
Tuesday’s Times. A more mischievous effusion than that 
letter, or one more likely to provoke disobedience, it is 
impossible to imagine. 





the present case, it is far easier for a Ritualist to obey 
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“KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 

HE conductors of the Daily Telegraph have this year 
hardly been so well advised as usual in their choice of 

a holiday subject. There is no genuine difference of opinion 
among Englishmen as to the value of “keeping up appear. 
ances,” and no argument about it will therefore be quite 
sincere on both sides. They are quite willing to condemn 
the practice in words, indeed they think it philosophical to 
do so, and whenever it is condemned they listen with the kind 
of assent which they give to advice about the immorality of 
playing cards or of riding bicycles on Sunday. When told that 
they ought to prefer comfort to show, that it is foolish to 
dress well and feed badly, that caste is of no importance, and 
that it is dishonest, or at all events histrionic, to make a show 
on insufficient means, they all agree, and repeat ancient 
proverbs, and pity the neighbours guilty of such folly. But 
they all, or at least the immense majority, go on keeping up 
appearances all the same. As in so many other cases, their 
instincts and their opinions are at variance, and while they 
profess their opinions they obey their instincts. We confess 
we think that except in their mild hypocrisies, which involve 
falsity and are therefore to be reprehended, they are entirely 
in the right. They should, of course, have the courage of 
their convictions, but their convictions are well founded. 
Nine times out of ten the family which ceases to care about 
appearances, and refuses to stint itself in comforts in order to 
maintain its “position,” loses its self-respect, and not only 
sinks into a lower grade, but becomes in that grade dis- 
reputable because it has given up self-suppression and the 
struggle towards the light without which Englishmen 
become slatternly—odd that there is no masculine equivalent 
for that word—unenterprising, and in extreme cases hog- 
gish. It is very easy to say that it is foolish to live on 
bread and dripping in order to wear broadcloth, when if they 
would wear corduroy they might have meat and butter, but 
the people who, having worn broadcloth, give it up on any 
provocation whatever short of inability to pay for it, have 
lost their self-respect, have renounced the practice of self- 
control, and in the majority of cases have given up that 
habit of looking to to-morrow instead of to-day which with 
all of Teutonic origin acts as an antiseptic. They have, in 
fact, abandoned hope, and hope is for them more than a 
motive power; itis a preservative against degradation. We 
write as if we thought only of the lower middle class, but we 
believe this to be true of all classes. We have seen in the last 
twenty years much of the impoverished gentry—families 
“rained” by the fall in rents, the Irish Land-laws, or the 
results of foreign competition—and have watched those who 
struggled and fought and lived meanly in order to “ keep up 
appearances,” and those who have given way and have slipped 
down a grade or two, and we have decided in almost every 
case that the former possessed the higher natures, and more- 
over were the wiser folk in that they have kept themselves 
more ready for the favourable chances of the future. They 
showed courage, they kept their self-respect, and they beat 
down the selfishness and thirst for ease which, among 
Englishmen at all events, rot the very bases of character. 
The old ladies of Cranford who to keep their grade sub- 
mitted to a hundred economies, sat with one candle instead 
of two, ate food so plain that it was hardly appetising, 
and made a thousand pretences of being well-to-do, were not 
ignoble, but rather noble, in their struggle, and prudent too, 
for they remained old “ladies,”—that is, persons of a higher 
civilisation than those below them, able, should fortune 
change, at once to reap the full benefit of wider knowledge, 
more self-controlled habits, and more perfect sense of equality 
with the very best. People admit this, we think, when the 
object is the education of children, when the son is sent to 
college, for instance, literally out of the table money—a thing 
that occurs every day in clerical families—but it is true 
always, true when the only object is the maintenance of 
pride, for in that pride is self-suppression, and perception of 
the duty of struggling always towards a better fate. To give 
up is to cease to fight, and the Englishman who ceases to fight 
in one way or another is very apt to be the Englishman who 
rots. The children of the latter descend, their sons—unless, 
indeed, they emigrate—take to drinking or aimless and spirit- 
less lives, the daughters marry badly, and the whole family, 
till once more redeemed by a generation of hard labour, slip 








down into those refuse classes which lower the whole average 
of usefalness and efficiency. They become like the people 
Dickens used to paint as inmates of the Marshalsea and such- 
like places,—the most useless, and hopeless, and detrimental 
of all mankind. 


But does not “ keeping up appearances ” involve histrionics, 
if not falsity? Not necessarily. It may, of course, and 
if it does that degrades the character as much as the atill 
more common expedient of living on defrauded creditors; but 
neither acting, nor lying, nor cheating is a necessary element 
in keeping up appearances. There is no acting in postponing 
one comfort to another—good food, for example, to respectable 
clothes—no falsity in doing as others do at the price of 
secret economy, no cheating in doing without comfort for the 
sake of grade if you pay rigidly for the little you are 
content to buy. Some of the correspondents in the Telegraph 
seem to think it positively wrong to look well off if you are 
poor, but why is it wrong if no one is defrauded? It may 
be foolish, and in extreme cases it is unwise, but in nine 
cases out of ten it is the very best course to pursue, prevents 
humiliations which slowly sap self-respect, and preserves 
those possibilities of careers without which the reparation of 
fortunes is impossible. Your business, if the times have 
gone against you, is not to be comfortable, but to win back 
your sword as the old Marquis did. John can enter for a 
Civil Service examination though he has for six months eaten 
no meat, but John cannot enter for it in rags, or without a 
hat. It is open, of course, to any one to say that grade is of 
no value, and that a man may be happier as a carpenter 
than as a poor professional; but, then, is happiness the 
highest object? It seems to us that the argument 
surrenders civilisation, and affirms that the head is only 
the equal of the members. A good many people, 
we acknowledge, are saying that now, but it remains 
eternally false. Content is a good thing, and so is 
the desire of comfort, and both may be perfectly inno- 
cent, but progress depends on discontent, and on that 
power to suppress the lower self of which the habit of keeping 
up appearances is a vulgar, but nevertheless a true, manifes- 
tation. The restless desire of each class of Englishmen to 
live, and look, and be like the class next above it has always 
been a theme, sometimes a worthy theme, for satirists, but 
essentially it is part of the endless English struggle towards 
the light,—towards, that is, the position in which men are at 
once free and cultivated, and in possession of the full powers 
that Nature has assigned them. Asceticism is a fine creed 
when its object is higher spiritual life, but which is the trae 
ascetic, the man who, to remain in the professional class, 
deliberately reduces his expenditure on food to ninepence a 
day—we can name a doctor who did it—or the man who, to 
be full every day, steps down among the hand-workers, and 
gives up all the result of generations of culture and refine- 
ment? There is plenty of baseness and vulgarity, no doubt, 
among those who ‘‘ keep up appearances,” and often much 
that is comic in their pretences, buton the whole the motive 
which prompts the practice helps to keep up civilisation and 
strengthens the world. 





WHAT INTERESTS THE PUBLIC? 

T is reported that the people of Rennes are apparently 
for the most part as uninterested in the Dreyfus trial as 
though it were taking place on another planet. Here is an 
event which we suppose to be convulsing the French nation, 
an event which has drawn to a quiet French provincial city 
correspondents from every part of the world, and the in- 
habitants seem neither to know nor care about the pro- 
ceedings. The attitude of the people of Rennes may have 
been exaggerated by correspondents who only looked at 
externals, but it suggests the inquiry as to what it is that 
people are really interested in. This is a subject of great 
importance to newspapers, for the success of a newspaper 
must, one would say, depend largely on the treatment it 
gives to the various items of news received. If stress is 
laid upon something which may be of deep interest to 
journalists themselves but which is “ caviare to the general,” 
or if a matter, originally of undoubted interest, is carried 
on for day after day when the public interest has long 
ceased, the journal in question must suffer in consequence, 
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The question, therefore, of what interests people becomes 
one of no little importance. 


Doubtless human nature is a good deal alike the world over, 

but we shall confine ourselves to the tastes of our home public, 
of which we know most. Whatis it that sells a newspaper in 
England? What kind of subject does the mass of our popt- 
lation care most about? Mr. Herbert Spencer says very 
truly that a child cannot take in a picture as a whole. Show 
it a landscape, and the expanse of sky or forest is unnoticed, 
while the child’s eyes are at once fixed on a definite object, 
especially a living object, a cow standing at a gate, or a boy 
crossing a rustic bridge. For the child that object is 
practically the whole picture. In this respect, for the mass 
of people, the child is verily father of the man. The 
average man and woman do not live im ganzen, however 
much they may try to cultivate the two other graces of 
Goethe’s famous lines. After all, perhaps, the widest-minded 
among us are as selective, as are the most ignorant and super- 
ficial; it depends on what we select. The average person, 
like the child with the picture, is apt to concentrate 
his gaze on a living object, either an animal or a man 
who seems to him famous. Years ago millions of people 
took the deepest interest for several days in a big elephant, as 
years before the same people had taken for months together 
the profoundest interest in a fat man, whose cause célebre was 
so remarkable that he is and will continue to be known in 
English history as “the Claimant,” just as though no other 
claimant existed. Great events were happening all over the 
globe, discoveries were being made, Governments were rising 
and falling, but all these things were as dust and ashes to the 
multitudes who tore open their newspapers with eagerness to 
learn the latest about the fat man or the big elephant. The 
present writer was discussing some time ago the question as 
to who was the best known and most famous man on the planet. 
Of course Bismarck, Gladstone, and the Pope were suggested. 
“No,” said an American journalist, “the most famous man on 
the planet is Barnum; ” and probably he was right, though to 
cultivated people such a fact is a singular appraisement of 
human personalities and achievements. One who can pro- 
vide amusement on a colossal scale for the multitude is 
sure td be a very great hero, and of heroes the people want to 
know all they can. We recollect that an account of the habits 
of life of Mr. Barnum was read with avidity. The policy of 
Lord Beaconsfield is forgotten or misunderstood by many 
thousands who eagerly swallowed the apocryphal story about 
his love for primroses. Let any man achieve any kind of 
success which the people can understand, and the slightest 
anecdote about him is treasured, whether he is a Prime 
Minister or a policeman. We confess we generally regard 
with horror the “personal” items, which had their origin in 
American newspapers; but they have been acclimatised here, 
and are without question very interesting to the average 
reader. To read about the daily life of the Prince of Wales 
at a German spa, or how Mr. Spurgeon’s study was furnished, 
or the circumstauces connected with Mr. Edison’s marriage, 
or how Sarah Bernhardt was dressed, or what Mr. Toole said 
to Sir Henry Irving,—there is nothing more interesting 
than this kind of thing to millions of our fellow-creatares, 
and the striking success of certain classes of journals 
is due to the fact that this personal element has 
been carefally cultivated by them. On its better side 
this intense interest in persons is a sort of hero-worship, 
based on a genuine admiration for some qualities, or supposed 
qualities, believed to be embodied in some person. Even 
those of us who feel that “ personal” journalism is carried to 
absurd lengths are not indifferent to information about 
people. We prefer (accuracy apart) the “ picturesque” 
historians to the “dry” men. We like the gossip of Pepys 
and St. Simon; we like to hear of Milton’s light supper of 
water and olives, or Johnson’s toast and unsweetened tea 
on Good Fridays. The average man only carries that fond- 
ness for personal details to a higher power. 


The masses are also fond of tragedy. We doubt if any 
political event in our time, unless it be the striking series of 
events when Sedan was fought, when the Empire fell and the 
Republic was proclaimed in Paris, has made an appreciable 
difference in the sale of newspapers. But an especially 
dramatic murder with romantic elements, or a great ship- 
wreck, will add thousands to the sale of a paper. The murder 


of Mr. Briggs by Miller, the trial of Charles Peace, the loss of 
the ‘ Princess Alice,’ are among the incidents that occur to 
us which were followed in all their details by multitudes, 
who paid scant attention to Parliament, and had not the 
faintest idea who Darwin was. The singular groups one 
finds on Sundays in some of the London parks, clustered 
round some orator or reciter, give clear indication as to 
popular tastes. One finds, as a rule, the “domestic. 
pathetic” story to be most popular when recited with 
unction; it comes home to every one, just as an Adelphi 
melodrama does. We believe, contrary perhaps to prevalent 
opinion, that pathos tells more than fun. We happen to 
know that at a large “refage” for men, where music and 
recitations were given on Sunday nights, this was the case; 
the death of Little Nell being listened to with a breathless 
interest never accorded to the adventares of Mr. Pickwick or 
Mr. Micawber. In the case of a murder, it is not perhaps 
the ghastly side so much as the mystery, the speculation as to 
motive, the hunting of the murderer, the possible doubt as 
to guilt, which provides the interest. In the case of great 
and unusual calamities, it is, we must suppose, the “touch of 
nature which makes the whole world kin.” Though people 
know in a general way that every moment dies a man, they 
do not feel the presence of the solemn mystery of death save 
when it carries off, in a moment, a great crowd of victims, 
Then their dormant imagination is aroused, and they want to 
read all about the tragedy in the newspapers. 

Most people, in this country at least, are fond of reading 
about religious matters. The immense sale of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons proved what a market existed for religious literature, 
and the enormous circulation of many religious newspapers 
tells the same tale. But there are many persons who do not 
greatly care for sermons and who do not seem to possess any 
vital religious feeling, who yet are as irresistibly drawn to 
religious controversy as a moth to the flame. There are tens 
of thousands of people in England who are intensely interestéd 
in the question as to whether St. Peter was ever in Rome, or 
whether St. Paul was really married, or whether Onesimus 
was freed or not, or how we can be certain as to the line of 
Popes,—questions that really have little or no connection 
with the true content of religion, but which fringe the borders 
of the field of religious life. The accounts of alleged miracles 
and wonders also attract all men who, however limited their 
imagination, are yet aware of the fact that they live ina 
world of mystery, and are never quite sure that some un- 
known fact may not break through from the unseen. A 
really good ghost-story or record of mysterious healing or 
visitation will always tell. Now, as of old, it is “signs and 
wonders” that are more sought after than the pure ideas 
of the mind and soul. We must not be indignant at this, 
or at any other of the mental manifestations of the 
crowd. As we have said, we all of us select, and the 
crowd must be trusted in the main to select its own food, 
for the mind as well as for the body, always assuming 
that pienty of good food is provided, and that thus no ex- 
cuse is given for feeding on garbage. What strikes one as to 
the tastes of the masses is precisely the thing that strikes 
one on going to one of their popular music-halls: there is 
very little that is obscene, but very much that is inane. We 
should like to see the experiment made of giving more 
rational explanation of the medley of facts which come up 
every day in the newspapers. The people do not know any- 
thing about Finland, or Venezuela, or Samoa, or Crete. Why 
not treat such subjects, simply but accurately, from a 
historical and geographical point of view, so that an intelli- 
gent opinion can be formed? Possibly the interest in 
sensational murders and in personal items might then decline. 





THE OPEN ROAD. 

y OW, if ever, is the time in which to sing the song of 
“the open road,” and thus very timely is Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s charming little anthology of outdoor holiday poems 
entitled “The Open Road,” and recently published by Mr. 
Grant Richards (5s.) It isa delightful little book for the pocket, 
and contains, as all such books should, not only a great many 
old and well-loved poems, but one or two real discoveries both in 
prose and verse,—for this golden treasury is not confined to 
rhyme. We miss, however, one or two poems that ought to 








have been included, and should certainly figure in the next 
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edition. Chief among these is “The Song of the Hitchen 
Mayers,” and next Barnes’s “ Woke Hill,” and those verses of 
his in which occur the line about the long white road “athert 
the hill.” These are poems in which the open road is “ of 
the essence of the contract” of delight made between poet 
and reader. The fact, however, that the book does not con- 
tain one or two poems which might well have found place there 
does not in the slightest way detract from its merits, and we 
recommend it most cordially to all who are taking to the 
open road this summer. It lies easily in the pocket, and is 
just the book to be read in the midday rest on a flower- 
starred mound by the edge of a glacier, or on a bench of rock 
“seated in hearing of a hundred streams” that are hurrying 
down the mountain’s side. The cyclist may open it as he lunches 
in some old posting-inn in England or Scotland, as he 
lies on the Irish turf, or as he sits outside a Norman or 


Flemish cabaret. 


In its widest sense, “the open road ” is the sign and symbol 
of all outdoor life, of all holiday-making in which the sense of 
the athlete is awakened,—in a word, of all that is active and 
adventurous, from sailing and rowing to cliff-climbing and 
moorland tramping. But fascinating as these are, there is a 
something even more fascinating in the thought of the open 
road when we narrow the meaning and confine it to the paths 
trod by the feet of men and horses and cut by their wheels, 
restrict it, that is, to those nervesand sinews of the soil which 
bind village to village, city to city, and land toland. Think 
of all the many and diverse tracks which, once landed 
at Calais, if only you keep going eastward, will take 
you to Moscow or Tobolsk, westward to Lisbon or Madrid, 
and southward to Rome. What is more intellectually 
exhilarating to the mind, and even to the senses, than to 
stand looking down the vista of some great road in France or 
Italy, or up a long and well-worn horse-track in Asia or 
Africa, a path which has not yet been trod by the foot or the | 
wheel of the gazing wayfarer, or by the hoof of his horse, and to | 
wonder through what strange places, by what towns and | 
castles, by what rivers and streams, by what mountains and | 
valleys it will take him ere he reaches his destination? 
Think, too, by what noble ghosts the roads are thronged. 
That splendid white road up the valley of the Rhone 
is new, no doubt; but even it is deep in associa- 
tions. Where it begins to climb, it is the first road 
ever made over the Alps. An Emperor could hardly | 
sleep till it was finished, for he knew that till the 

guns could traverse it in winter and summer his kingdom 
of Italy was not safe. Thus again and again came the 
feverish question in the far-off Tuileries, “Le canon quand 
pourra-t-il passer le Simplon?” Since then the road has 
been flooded with other memories than those of horse, foot, 
and artillery. When after the peace all the sentimentalists 
and romanticists of Europe were let loose upon Italy, it 
was by the Simplon that they passed the Alps. Byron 
used it. It threw its influence upon Turner’s canvas, as one 
may see in “The Gate of the Hills.” To pass from a new 
road to one of the oldest, think of the almost intolerable 
weight of association that lies upon the track that runs across 
the upper part of the plain of Esdraelon. As one begins to 
descend from the higher ground between it and Samaria, one 
notes the long dusty track across the open fields, and re- 
members that could a necromancer repeople that road with 
the forms of those who once used it, almost the whole 
pageant of ancient history would arise before our eyes. 





something memorable and awe-inspiring about the roads, 
or rather the stony tracks that once were roads so good that 
Jehu could drive his horses at full speed,and the Eanuch of 
Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, could sit in his 
chariot and read, though he could not understand, the 
prophecies of Isaiah. The special and peculiar polity of 
the Hebrews made them a road-using people. An im- 
perative duty rested on the men who dwelt on the coasts 
of Judea, in the Jewish cities beyond Jordan, on the 
shores of the Lake of Galilee, and by the Waters of 
Merom, to go up to Jerusalem at the Feast and to worship 
in the Temple. Hence there was no possibility in ancient 
Judea of finding people, such as may be found to-day in 
every English county from Surrey to Westmoreland, who 
had never been outside their own villages. But, above all, 
the immemorial tracks of the Holy Land are fraught with a 
pathos and with a significance so momentous because they 
were used by One who not only passed the greater part of 
His life as a wayfarer, but who made an open road for all 
mankind. Our Lord’s active life was spent in journeyings 
from place to place, and we know that all the chief tracks in 
Palestine must have been used by Him. His feet must 
certainly have trod the track that leads from the northern 
end of the Sea of Galilee to Cxsarea Philippi, and it may 
be that the little Roman bridge still standing a mile or 
two from the mound that marks the site of Dan is the very 
bridge by which He passed. In any case the land is 
full of His wanderings. There are doubts about the site 
of almost every occurrence in the Bible narrative, but 
it is impossible to doubt the authenticity of the roads and 
paths. They at least have not been lost. Nothing changes 
so little asa track between two villages. An engineer may 
alter the face of Nature for a railway line, but paths and 
tracks are the most unalterable things in the world. It is 


| possible that the zigzags of the modern carriage-road between 


Jerusalem and Jericho do not always follow the old path, 
bat even in this case a good deal of the road is only the 
ancient track enlarged and made smooth. 


We have dwelt upon the heart-shaking memories that 
surround “ the open road” in Palestine because they are the 
best examples that can be given of that part in the fascination 
of the open road which belongs to association. Every road, 
however, has them, though in a lesser degree. Think of what 
a new Macaulay might write about the North Road, of the 
road between Dover and London, or of the Portsmouth Road, 
—down which Nelson posted on his way to death and Trafalgar. 


| Even the by-road between two villages, overhung by elm 


branches, is full of associations, though only of the kind 
which Gray found in the village churchyard. But though 
association will account for much of the fascination of the 
open road, it will not account for all. There is a more physical 
charm which needs explanation. We believe it to be due to 
the fact that a roadis like ariver. It leads uson. It isa 
guide whom we may follow, and follow to infinity, And 
herein lies the superior charm of the road when compared 
with the river. A river is a finite thing. Sooner or later 
it reaches the sea and is swallowed up. It has a definite 
end. After so many miles of wandering it is finished for good 
andall. But the road never ends. We walk, or cycle, or ride, or 
drive by road to our immediate destination—say, to some old 
city in France or Italy—but that is never the end of the road. 
The road, or track, or path always points us on to another 
town or village. No doubt, scientifically, there is an end, 
but no man’s mind or imagination can grasp all the ramifi- 





Besides, it is the road from Nazareth to Jerusalem. Even 
if the dim peoples that fought and clamoured there in the 
night of time remain unnoticed, think of how there Egypt 
and Assyria strove, and how the hosts of Judah and Israel 


passed up, down, and across the stony track. The Greeks of | 


Alexander, the mercenaries of Antioch, the Roman legionaries, 
and Pompey and Titus themselves crossed and recrossed it. 
Herod, most restless and unhappy of tyrants, the bland 
Hadrian, and the anxious and austere Marcus Aurelius must 
all have passed that way. Then came the Arab, and then the 
Crusaders. Last of all, and lest the modern world should be un- 
represented, Napoleon and the soldiers of the Army of Egypt 
struck the track when at the battle of Mount Tabor they drove 
the Turks into the morasses of the Kishon, and when once 
again that “ancient river” became the destroyer of men. 
Bat, indeed, throughout the whole of Palestine there is 





cations of the roads and tracks and paths even in an island 
like Great Britain, and so the open road seems, as we have 
said, to have in it something of infinity. We stand at 
the roadside and we know that both to the left and to the 
right we can follow the wheel-marks indefinitely. Again, 
the most part of mankind have the wanderer’s blood in 
them. Unless perhaps it be the people in the Delta of the 
Nile, men have always the sense in them that they have only 
“come on” from somewhere up the road, and will very 
possibly themselves pass down it to a new resting-place. 
Chaucer talks of men in the spring of the year wanting to go 
on pilgrimage, and by this he means, of course, the yearning 
for the open road. 


To pass before we end to astill more literal aspect of the 





open road, we may be sure that before very long the roads of 
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all countries will obtain socially and commercially an entirely 
new significance. The bicycle has restored the roads to the 
pleasure-seeker. The motor-car and motor-waggon will 
restore them to the non-athletic lover of the open air, and to 
the trader. The new century will see the railways relegated 
to their proper place as providers of very swift and very 
heavy transit, while the roads, which have always this ad- 
vantage, that they pass all men’s doors, will once again be 
thronged by carriages and carts. In a few years’ time the man 
of business who lives six or seven miles out of London will 
never dream of taking, as he does now, a fifteen minutes’ 
drive in a carriage to the station, then twenty minutes in a 
train, and then ten minutes more in a cab, to reach the office. 
Instead he will drive from door to door in a motor-victoria 
and save money, time, and temper. When, too, he wants to 
go to Brighton or Hastings, he will probably go by road. 
That change may not increase the charm of the open road, but 
it will at least make the road a far greater factor in our lives 
than it is at present,—as great as it was in the “twenties” 
and “ thirties.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a Sed 
THE PERMANENT PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
{To tHe Epitror or Tur “ SpectaTor.’”’] 
S1tr,—Your article in the Spectator of Jane 24th, “The 
Permanent Problem in South Africa,” just received here, 
dealt with a topic of vital interest to South Africans,—one, 
however, to which they give little attention. Be that as it 
may, it will in time force itself upon us as the great problem 
of thefuture, immeasurably greater than any such question, 
for instance, as that of Dutch and English. They, if only 
left to themselves, will get to understand each other as time 
goes on. It is much harder to get the white and black man to 
understand each other. In view of this fact it is to be wished 
that some powerful voice could give emphatic utterance to 
the danger you point out, which would lurk in the severance 
of South Africa as a whole from the Empire, We should, of 
course, in that case, for a long time to come be liable to 
invasion by one or other of the Great Powers, sup- 
posing it conceivable that the Mother-country could ever 
leave us so entirely to ourselves for it to come to 
that. But a far more serious danger would be in 
the conditions you foreshadow,—an aristocratic minority 
trying to rule an enormous mass of black men. There are 
some things, however, which you have not taken into 
account in stating the problem. One of these is that the 
black man, in the Cape Colony at least, has already started 
on the ladder of education, and is steadily moving upwards. 
He has already more than one newspaper of his own, the 
editors being men of his own colour. He has the possibility 
of becoming a voter in Parliamentary elections, and this 
privilege has ‘een so far embraced that the native vote is 
becoming a thing to be carefully looked after by politicians 
These results are mainly due to the missionary societies, and 
along with education and civilisation there is a strong 
Christian element. Colonists are much divided in opinion as 
to the value of missionary work, but those of us who believe 
in it are simply unable to understand the attitude of mind 
which fails to see that any hope for the future of South 
Africa is in a religious solution of the great problem. 
Another thing to which you do not refer will have to be 
counted in as a factor in the future. It is not alto- 
gether a pleasant subject; but there it is, all the same. 
Between the white men on the one side, and the mass of 
black men on the other, who may be collectively specified 
under the late Dr. Bleek’s ethnological term as “ Bantu,” 
there is another class which cannot be ignored, known as 
“Mixed” or “Coloured.” According to the Census returns 
of 1891, for every three Europeans in the Cape Colony, there 
were two persons of this class. There is a wonderful con- 
glomeration of Hottentots, Malays, Mozambique negroes, and 
Malagasy, but there is a strong and unmistakable strain of 
European blood; and the process of amalgamation on both 
sides—that is, with the European and the Bantu—is still 
going on. How far this element in the case will affect our 
future, Iam not bold enough to forecast, but it will come in 
as a further complication —T am, Sir, &c., 


Mowbray, Cape Town, July 17th. J.S. Morrar. 


es 


THE DYING OF DEATH. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I agree with the whole of your interesting article on 
“The Dying of Death.” But is the fear of death, or its 
absence, a safe test of a man’s piety and character? Some 
saints have died as we should naturally expect a saint to die, 
—calmly and even joyfully. Others have died in awful fear 
of death, sometimes reaching a degree of great agony. | 
suppose it would be generally admitted that Cardinal 
Lavigerie was one of the best men of his generation, yet an 
Englishman who was intimate with him, and visited him 
repeatedly on his deathbed, related that the prospect of 
death filled the Cardinal with terror. On the other hand, 
plenty of instances are on record of men who have led in. 
different, or even wicked, lives, dying quite peacefally and 
contentedly.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bad-Nauheim, August 8th. Matcotm MacCott, 








THE FUTURE OF HODGE. 


' 
| 
| (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


| Srr,—Your article, “The Fature of Hodge,” in the Speetator 
of July 29th, encourages me to hope that you may find room 
for a story told, apparently in all simplicity, by a working 
man in a train to other working men. They were all crafts- 
men of sorts, streaming out on a Saturday afternoon to their 
homes in the villages surrounding a largish town which 
draws most of its workers from the agricultural population 
about. The talk turned upon employers, town or country. 
As a rule, no Americanised Irishman hates the Saxon more 
cordially than the escaped farm labourer his ci-devant 
master. “My father was a farm labourer,” he said, “and 
thirty years in the same employ. When he was going to the 
workhouse he called us together and made us swear that we'd 
never bring up a son to work on the land. And we never 
did.” Poor old Hamilcar! It is a curious illustration of 
English country life. The first step towards keeping men on 
the land is to civilise their masters.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRHSAGUS, 


[We have not been able to find room for the rest of our 
correspondent’s letter.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Agricultural labour is scarce in most parts of the 
country ; but the writer of “The Future of Hodge” exagge- 
rates enormously when he says that “there are no men left 
under fifty who can do any manner of field work.” If there 
is a single parish in the country of which this is true, which I 
doubt, it is certainly quite exceptional. My experience is not 
small, and I have never been in a parish in which some young 
labourers were not seen working on the land.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Highgate, August 3rd. WitiaM E, Bear. 





THE LATEST RUMOUR FROM THE FAR EAST. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In your article on the above ramonr of an offensive and 
defensive alliance between China and Japan you state that 
the ramour is possibly true, and that it seems news of most 
sinister omen. Will you permit a word or two of comment 
on its possible truth and significance ? It will be remembered 
that the rumour took definite form in the Times correspon- 
dent’s account on July 25th of the mission of Ching Kuan 
and Liu Tan-tso, who, he stated, were “ empowered to discuss 
a treaty of alliance between China and Japan.” As long ago 
as November 19th, 1898, Ching Kuan and Liu Hsio-chih (who 
may be the person intended by the Times correspondent) were 
given permission to “travel in Western countries at their own 
expense, and examine the commercial conditions of the 
places they visit.” The former was then a brevet second- 
class Board Secretary, and the latter a brevet Prefect. 
Nobody at that time supposed that such men were likely to 
be chosen to discuss a treaty of alliance. Now at last they 
have gone to Japan (included among Western countries 
according to Chinese ideas), and the fame of their journey 
mobilitate viget viresque acquirit eundo. There have been 
many such rumours in Pekin, where the wish is father to 





the thought. When Marquis Ito last visited China, the same 
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report was circulated among the wise men of the Yamens, 
and the subject has been discussed at wearisome length in 
Japan. There it is well understood that any attempt to con- 
clade an alliance must be preceded by the reorganisation of 
the Chinese Army by Japanese officers, and it is equally well 
noderstood that a move in this direction might provoke the 
intervention of third parties. 

Bat assnming that these difficulties were surmounted and 
the alliance were accomplished, would it be of “ most sinister 
omen”? You anticipate trade restrictions and the possible 
invasion of India. The desire of Japan is to increase her trade 
with China, not to help China conquer India. Any privileges 
gained for Japan would be gained for us under Articles 24 and 
54o0f the Treaty of Tientsin, June 26th, 1858. Other Euro- 
pean nations are similarly protected. Bat, you say, China, 
confident in her strength, would defy Earope, and presumably 
also America. If so, Japan, herally, would have to join in the 
defiance. Her twelve million pounds’ worth of exports would be 
cat off forthwith. She could not afford it. The probability 
is far greater that she would open China to our trade, and 
that of Europe and America generally. Are you not a little 
unfair both to Chinese and Japanese? You say China has 
neither governed Manchuria with reasonable lenity nor per- 
mitted foreign trade. ‘ How much,” you ask, “ have we sold 
to Manchuria during the last century?” Well, during the 
last two or three years Great Britain has been doing a trade 
with Manchuria through one port alone of about three 
millions sterling a year, and the trade is increasing. In 1897; 
Colonel Grombtchefsky was sent by the Russian Govern- 
ment to report on Manchurian affairs, and he stated officially 
that English goods found a ready market there. As regards 
the lenity of the Government, the writer in the Times 
Gazetteer says: “The people are materially better off than in 
any other part of the Empire; wages are higher, they are 
better clothed and fed, and there is little pauperism.” 
Cvulonel Browne’s notes in “China,” No. 1 (1899), 53 Inclosure, 
bear witness to the truth of this, and those who know any- 
thing of the late Tartar General of Fengtien will add their 
testimony. 

This letter is, I fear, too long, and I must leave the defence 
of those “callous pagans” the Japanese to abler hands. You 
make a very grave charge against them indeed. Having 
lived among them, I know something of their paganism. I 
can assure you that there is nothing in Japanese Buddhism, 
Shintoism, or Agnosticism inciting or excusing “ conquest by 
extirpation.”—I am, Sir, X&c., 


Carlton Club, July 30th. H. N. G. Bususy. 





THE PURITANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of July 29th a correspondent signing 
himself George M. Drought sent you a quotation from some 
one whom he describes as “a well-known American writer,” 
vehemently assailing the Paritans of New England. Perhaps 
you will allow me brief comment on his letter. He does not 
give the name of the writer he quotes; we have therefore 
no means of comparing dates, verifying facts, or consulting 
his authorities. To deal with all the statements advanced, 
and especially the misstatements, would require more space 
than you can possibly allow me. I will therefore confine my- 
self to one or more points. People who ought to know better 
are continually telling us that the Pilgrim Fathers, after 
fleeing from persecution, became persecutors themselves; 
that they whipped, imprisoned, banished, and even hanged 
the Quakers. There is no alternative, accordingly, but to keep 
on saying, till at last it works its way into the public mind, that 
the Pilgrim Fathers, who founded “simple and healthy Paritan 
life on the other side of the Atlantic,” never were persecutors, 
and that therefore the Quakers never suffered at their 
hands. It is a simple question of Anno Domini. The 
Pilgrim Fathers reached New England at the end of 1620, 
and when the first two Quakers came to Boston from 
Barbadoes in 1656 there was scarcely any of those left who 
had fled from Scrooby in 1608. Governor Bradford was one 
of the youngest of the party and one of the latest survivors, 
and he died May 9th, 1657, before the arrival of the fifteen 
Quakers at Boston who were the first to suffer. When this 


Writer says that in “ Massachusetts it cost an Episcopalian a | 





flogging to call a Puritan a Brownist,” I reply that the first 
persecutors in New England were Episcopalians. They 
were those members of the English Episcopal Church who 
went out ten or fifteen years later than the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who were for reform in the Church in a Puritan 
direction, but who steadily refused to be called Separatists. 
These are their words: “We do not go to New 
England as Separatists from the Church of England, though 
we cannot but separate from the corruptions in it; but we go 
to practise the positive part of Church reformation and pro- 
pagate the Gospel in America.” One other point. This 
writer says: “In England, if a Puritan absented himself 
from the parish church he was fined one shilling, while at the 
same time in New England, if an Episcopalian were absent 
from Puritan worship he was fined five shillings, and forty 
shillings a month for non-conformity to the Congregational 
Establishment.” Over against this astonishing assertion let 
me advise Mr. Drought to examine the provisions of the 
English Conventicle Acts of 1593, 1664, and 1670. The first 
provided that every person above sixteen years of age present 
at a conventicle should on conviction “be committed to 
prison, there to remain without bail or mainprise until they 
shall conform.” If at the next gaol-delivery they still 
refused to conform they were to “abjure this realm of 
England, and all other of the Queen Majesty’s dominions 
for ever.” Here there was no option of a fine. The 
Act of 1670 modifying that of 1664 imposed a fine of 5s. 
for the first offence of being present at a conventicle, 
and 10s. for the second, a third of the fine to go to the 
informer; the preacher was to be fined £2), and also the 
owner of the house where the conventicle was held, the fine 
to be levied upon his goods and chattels. On reasonable 
grounds it is calculated that sixty thousand persons suffered 
imprisonment under the Acts of 1664 and 1670, of whom five 
thousand died in gaol. My predecessor, John Bunyan, was 
certainly more than twelve years in gaol for non-conformity, 
though one of the most saintly and inspired of men; and the 
greater part of the members of this Bedford Church were 
absolutely ruined by distraints made upon their property. 
To recount all the facts is like trying to count the sand. The 
Nonconformists of England protest against a State Church, 
either Episcopal or Congregational, and believe it to be 
fraught with evil, here and in New England. At the same 
time, any writer who contends that religious persecution was 
more bitter in America than in England only proves to the 
world either that he has not examined the facts or that he is 
reckless in his statements.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bedford, August 2nd. JOHN Brown. 





THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to an appeal 
made by Mr. Sidney Lee on behalf of the funds of our 
Society, which was published in the Times of July 31st as well 
as in other daily papers? After four years’ experience it has 
been found impossible to revive our classical drama in a 
becoming and dignified manner without incurring a loss of 
£50 on each revival. The funds available to meet this loss 
are now exhausted, and we are obliged either to abandon the 
revivals or to ask for subscriptions. Some of the Press 
ridicule our confession that the work is not self-supporting. 
And yet Ruskin asks why a nation should expect to make 
money out of a theatre, and not out of a man-of-war. Our 
music academies, art schools, and picture-galleries are all 
liberally endowed, but the theatre of Shakespeare’s time, that 
which all commentators are agreed upon is our most precious 
intellectual inheritance, still remains with its doors closed, 
waiting for the nation to recognise its claims and to honour 
its playwrights,—to honour them by giving back to their 
written page what the Elizabethans called “the life of the 
action.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witti1am Post, Director. 
9 Harrington Road, South Kensington, S.W. 





RESERVATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—Sir W. E. Bowen writes in the Spectator of August 5th 
that it is ‘‘a matter of notoriety,” a phrase apparently equiva- 
lent to “an open secret,” that the unanimous opinion of the 
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Bench of Bishops has prejudged the question of Reserva- 
tion lately argued before the Archbishops. But if your 
correspondent is right, why should not Churchmen who have 
signed certain resolutions be informed on authority that 
they are only “concurring in that decision”? Surely these 
open secrets are a mistake; notorious facts should be com- 
municated to all whom it may concern, and not suffered to 
leak out indirectly; such a striking unanimity of opinion 
makes the Archbishops’ solemn investigation of the matter 
almost a farce, and the long delays incident to the hearing of 
the case and the final judgment increase the impression of 
unreality. All that can be added to their decision is the 
reasons on which it rests, and it is not always wise to give 
reasons which may present loopholes to some ingenious 
minds. It is the authority of the Archbishops, and here, at 
least, it seems of the whole Bench of Bishops, which is 
challenged by all who venture to disobey, and the Church 
of England expects that the authority with which it has 
invested them shall be used peremptorily to restrain a 
lawless minority.—I am, Sir, &c., Draconvs. 





THE SIDNEY FAMILY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I note that in your interesting review of “ Memoirs of 
the Sidney Family,” in the Spectator of August 5th, your 
critic has himself made a blunder, which certainly deserves 
correction. In his review he says: “There are not many 
families which have produced in three generations three men 
so distinguished as Sir Henry, Sir Philip, and Algernon 
Sidney.” He, however, should have said “ four,” not “three,” 
generations, for Algernon Sidney was a great-nephew of Sir 
Philip, and the intervening generation was represented by 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, a biography of whom is given in 
the “ Memoirs.”—I am, Sir, &c., E. G. D. 





THE POSITION OF THE LAITY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—In your comment on the Duke of Argyll’s letter you 
ignore the essential fact that since the repeal of the Test and 
Corporations Act the laity of the Church are not represented 
in her government as laymen, but as ratepayers, who share 
with unbelievers powers which are exercised through repre- 
sentatives who may be unbelievers. Even if this may as a 
working system be tolerated for a time, it does not correspond 
to the constitutional position in the government of the Church 
which the Church of Scotland gives to her lay members as 
such. The representation of the laity by Parliament or the 
Crown is as an ideal based on a confusion of thought, and as 
a working system is already inadequate, and may at any 
moment hopelessly break down. Such, at any rate, would 
seem to be the opinion of one who knows both Churches, 
—Mr. A. J. Balfour.—I am, Sir, &c., H. J. Barpstey. 


St. Paul’s Rectory, 443 Stretford Road, Manchester, Aug. 5th. 





SEA-SUPERSTITIONS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Bullen’s letter in the Spectator of July 22nd on 
“Sea-Superstitions” has a slight mistake which it may not be 
uninteresting to have corrected. Friday is not an unlucky 
day in Spain for going to sea. £/ Martes ni te cases ni te 
embarques—Do not marry or embark on Jwesday—is the 
popular refrain.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXANDER FINN. 


British Consulate, Malaga, July 31st. 





A GERMAN-SPEAKING PARROT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In reading Mr. Tollemache’s letter on “ A Conservative 
Parrot” in the Spectator of July Sth, I was reminded of the 
case of a linguistic parrot that recently came to my attention. 
A German, whom we may call Mr. A, had placed his parrot 
in a bird-shop for sale, but Mrs. B, an American, discovered 
the bird and claimed that it had been stolen from her. She 
brought suit against Mr. A, who refused to surrender his pet 
without a consideration. Now, ‘Polly’ had formerly talked 
English, but during her residence in Mr. A’s family, she 
discarded that language for the more guttural German, and 


the question of ownership came up in Ovart, Mrs. B addressed 
the bird with the usual “‘ Polly,’ want a cracker?” Her 
advances were, however, repulsed with cold indifference, 
Mr. A then approached the cage, opened the door, and 
uttered a few words in German, when the parrot hopped 
upon his finger, kissed him several times, and poured forth 
the most beautiful German sounds. That settled it; the 
Magistrate gave the bird to its rightful owner.—I am, Sir, 
&e., CHARLES BuNDy WILson. 
The University of Iowa, Iowa City. 





CANNING AND SPAIN. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Si1r,—Is there not an error on this subject in your second 
leading article in the Spectator of August 5th? You say that 
if France and Germany were to seize Belgiam and Holland 
we should make the enterprise fruitless by seizing in turn the 
colonies of those States, and then proceed: “ We should simply 
do what Canning did when it seemed that Napoleon would 
conquer Spain,—that is, we should tear from the subjugated 
State the possessions which rendered it worth subjugating, 
That was what he meant when he said that he had ‘called a 
new world into existence to redress the balance of the old.” 
Canning was Foreign Secretary for the first time from 1807 to 
1809. During that period he “tore” no possessions from Spain. 
He sent Sir Arthur Wellesley with an army to help her in the 
struggle against France. The famous expression quoted was 
made use of in a debate in 1826. Canning became Foreign 
Secretary a second time in 1822. Very shortly afterwards, in 
1825, Louis XVIII, to forward the views of the Holy 
Alliance, sent troops to Madrid, upset the newly granted 
Constitution, and compelled the Government to resume its 
despotic ways. He also threatened the newly acquired 
liberties of Portugal. Canning immediately recognised the 
independence of the revolted Spanish colonies. This was 
what he meant when he used the words :—“ I was determined 
that, if France had Spain, it should not be Spain witL the 
Indies. I called,” &c. These words had nothing to do with 
Napoleon’s action, and Canning did not “tear” any colonies 
from Spain; he only recognised, and strengthened immensely, 
a fait accompli. He saved Portugal by sending English 
troops to the Tagus; but the threat was sufficient ; they were 
never disembarked.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. W. B. DuFFiE.p. 





THE FALLS OF THE GODAVERY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—The interesting letters which have appeared in your 
last and previous issues on the above subject induce me to 
observe that while from personal experience I am enabled to 
confirm the statements of both your correspondents regard- 
ing the characteristics of the Godavery rapids and the 
Gersoppa Falls, I feel assured from my long residence in 
Mysore that as a probable future generator of electrical 
current the well-known falls of the Cauvery, sixty miles 
south-west from Bangalore, are incomparably superior to 
any others in India. Gersoppa no doubt, from a pic- 
turesque point of view, is the most splendid waterfall 
in Asia, if not in the world, the great “Rajah” Fall 
making a sheer plunge of 830 ft. into the abyss below; 
but it is placed entirely out of the way for all industrial 
purposes, at the north-west corner of Mysore, and is other- 
wise so handicapped by physical difficulties that, to the best 
of my judgment, many long years must elapse before it could 
be put to use for electrical purposes. 

It is, however, quite otherwise as regards the falls of the 
Cauvery at Sivasamoodram. As is well known, the volume 
of this river, which has a perennial supply in the Western 
Ghauts, is such that a portion of it alone suffices, in the great 
Cauvery Delta works of the Madras Presidency, with which 
the name of the late Sir Arthur Cotton will always be so honour- 
ably associated, to irrigate no less than 840,000 acres of rice. 
Immediately above Sivasamoodrum the river divides into two 
channels, by the southernmost of which it tumbles over 
a precipice more than 300 ft. in height, producing a 
waterfall which in width, grandeur, and general conformation 
closely resembles the world-renowned “ Horseshoe Fall” of 
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Sivasamoodrum, and running closely together the two, at | surface and swim quickly back to the shallow water, where he 
about three-quarters of a mile north of the first-named fall, | would sit and wash himself, using his hands in soratching, 
tumble into the lower trough of the Cauvery, one as a, rubbing, and arranging his coat and whiskers. He would 
magnificent cascade, the other in sheer overfalls which, I | then leave the water and sit upon the bank, where he would 














should say, are quite unequalled in grandeur, the whole 
neighbouring cliffs quivering under the impact. Taken as a 
whole this group of falls, while equally impressive and quite 
double the height of Niagara, give rise to much more varied 
and splendid views. Where alone they fall short, especially 
in the monsoon, is the want of clearness and transparency in 
the water which we all know constitutes one of the main 
charms ef Niagara, Schaffhausen, and all waterfalls below 


lakes. 

In the present connection, however, the main point is 
whether these falls would readily lend themselves by position 
and otherwise to the economical generation of electrical 
current. Of this, I venture to think, there can be no possible 
doubt, judging from what one sees at the Niagara power- 
house, where by the extraction of a relatively infinitesimally 
small quantity of water from the Upper St. Lawrence, by a 
short canal and turbines, electrical current equal to forty 
thousand horse-power is generated, and has already been 
successfully transmitted to Buffalo, twenty-eight miles 
distant. As shown by Professor Forbes, it is only a question 
of providing copper wire of adequate sections, in order to 
ensure the transmission of current to any distance, up even to 
five hundred miles, without serious loss in potentiality. 
When, therefore, it is considered that the great goldfields of 
the Oolar District of Mysore are only distant ninety miles as 
the crow flies, the large town of Bangalore sixty miles, and 
the city of Mysore thirty miles, it is only reasonable to 
assume that the magnificent falls of the Cauvery must before 
long, like Niagara, be harnessed to the electrical car for 
industrial purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. H. Sanxey, Lieut.-General. 





A CANADIAN BEAVER. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1ir,—Perhaps some of your readers may be interested in the 
story of ‘ Buff,’ a Canadian beaver. ‘ Buff’ was caught in a 
trap at Lovesick Lake, Peterborough County, Ontario, in 1863. 
He was then a very fine young beaver about eighteen months 
old, and very little hurt, having been caught by two of the 
fingers of his left hand. I say “hand” because they use 
their paws as the squirrel does, handling everything before 
putting it in the mouth. ‘Buff’ was soon quite tame, 
so that the trappers could stroke and pat him, and 
he seemed to like it very much. They gave him some 
bread for breakfast which he ate with satisfaction, signifying 
that he wanted more by making a sniffing sound, accom- 
panied by a plaintive cry. After he was satisfied he 
made his toilet as a cat would, and then went to sleep 
ona blanket. When camp was broken up ‘Buff’ was taken 
to a farmhouse, the home of one of the trappers, and put into 
a closet to spend the first night. But at about 11 o’clock he 
got restless and went upon an exploring expedition, cutting 
his way through the door into the kitchen, and thence wander- 
ing all over the lower part of the house. It was easy to trace 
his trail, as tell-tale signs in the shape of chairs and tables 
minus a leg, perhaps two, were strewn in every direction. He 
was shut up again, but cut his way out once more; this time, 
being beaten with a small switch, he thundered upon 


the floor with his tail, uttering a very pitiful cry. As | 
it was quite evident that he could not be kept in the | 
house, a small stone house was built for him in the yard, and | 


he was thenceforth kept there at night, while he had full 
liberty during the day. He was very fond of bread, and it 
was always pleasant to hear his sounds of satisfaction after 
he had eaten. After eating he would dress his whiskers and 
coat, not permitting the least trace of his meal to be found 
upon him. ‘ Buff’ was quite an attraction in the neighbour- 
hood, and numbers of people came to see him. He liked this 
little attention, as he was always sure of a liberal supply of 
bread, because his visitors were curious to see him eat it. 
There was a small pond of water about two hundred feet from 
the house, and the boys used to take him to it daily ; first, 
however, having fastened a small rope around each hind-foot. 
‘Buff’ would plunge in headlong and swim under water till 


/earefully comb himself until not the least trace of dust 
/remained upon his superb coat. He became so accustomed 
to this routine that it was not necessary for the boys to 
accompany him to his bath, as he could be trusted anywhere, 
jalthough they always went for him, as he absolutely 
refased to come home alone, much preferring company 
upon this part at least of his daily run. When the 
;autumn came little ‘ Buff’ began to grow restless and 
| uneasy. Perhaps some instinct told him that the long cold 
| winter of the Canadian backwoods was approaching, and he, 
seeing that he had no wood to build a warm, snug house, 
longed for his wild home on the little lake with his byothers, 
away from civilisation and the haunts of men. He walked 
aimlessly about most of the day, eating carelessly, not with 
| his usual gusto. A large sugar kettle was sunk in the 
| ground, and filled with water so as to make a small artificial 
/pond for him. He was also given a quantity of his favourite 
| poplar wood. He at once saw what this meant, and set to 
work, cutting the wood into pieces about two feet long, setting 
them on end, resting against the upper rim of the kettle. He 
picked up even the smallest pieces and set them neatly in place. 
When he had built the framework of quite a large house he took 
mouthfuls of earth, and with it stopped all holes and cracks, 
making his house frostproof. Heseemed to receive new life when 
| hiswork was completed, and at once exhibited a keen interest in 
everything about the place. Before long the first snow fell, 
| and ‘ Buff’ sought the friendly shelter of his house, where he 
spent the long winter. When spring returned he exhibited 
the same uneasy feeling that he had shown in the fall, and 
| seemed to be possessed by a longing for his old home and 
| familiar haunts. It had been his habit to cut any wood 
given to him into lengths of about two feet, so that 
they just fitted the great kitchen stove, and in this 
way he had saved the boys a great deal of hard work. One 
evening the boys gave him an extra large supply of wood, and 
he seemed to be unusually delighted. The next morning they 
| found that he had been so with good reason. When all was 
quiet in the night ‘Buff’ had worked continuously, and 
piling his short sticks high enough for him to reach the top 
| of the fence, he had regained his liberty and returned to his 
| brothers. Erroneous ideas in regard to the habits of beavers 
are common. The beaver does not use his tail as a trowel in 
building his dam or, later, in building his house; neither does 
| he use his tail as a rudder, nor sleep with it in the water to 
| ascertain if the water is rising or falling in his pond.—I am, 
| Sir, &e., W. W. McIntyre. 


| Collegiate Institute, Jarvis St., Toronto, Canada, June 30th. 

















POETRY. 
—-+o-—. 
WANDERING WISHES. 
I Lone to leave city and book and pen, 
The square-built house, the streets of men, 
The pent-up gardens, the decorous dress, 
The long-drawn crisis, the patriot Press. 








he came to the end of his tether, when he would come to the 


T could live for a year and never desire 

A single glance at the latest wire, 

Cricket or Kaffirs, shipwrecks or shares, 

Do you think that the penniless vagabond cares? 


J will travel the road that I never have trod, 

Flung over the downs like an arrow of God, 

The open spaces, the infinite air, 

And the tombs of dead Kings that are sleeping there. 


I will go to the forest I never have seen, 

Where the waters are cool and the ways are green, 
And watch like a vision of far-away seas 

Blue spaces that open and close in the trees. 


I will traverse the country I never have known, 

On the path that men followed to conquer a throne ; 
The endless journey that girdles the world, 

To the ultimate grave where the banner is farled. 
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Or I will go back to the country I know, 

Where the sea and the cliffs are embattled below, 

And the moorland spreads out like a wonderful dream 
Of a purple robe with a silver seam, 


Where the curlew calls shrill, and the scent of the peat 
Warns the rash treading of treacherous feet; . 

And when Iam dead they may write, if they list, 

“ He loved the good sunshine, he loved the grey mist.” 


A. C. Mepp. 





*ARRY IN ANCIENT ROME.—IDEM ANGLICE. 





“CHOMMODA dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et hinsidias Arrius insidias : 
Et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum, 
Cum quantum poterat dixerat hinsidias. 
Credo, sic mater, si Liber avunculus ejus, 
Sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 
Hoe misso in Syriam requierant omnibus aures, 
Audibant eadem haec leniter et leviter ; 
Nec sibi postilla metuebant talia verba, 
Cum subito adfertur nuntius horribilis, 
Tonios fluctus, postquam illue Arrius isset, 
Jam non Ionios esse, sed Hionios.” 
CaTULLUS. 


WHEN ’Arry his wife would address by her name 

To his lips ’twas not Ellen, but Helen, that came, 

And such sounds as hinfernal, or horful, or heye, 

Oft assailed our poor ears as our ’Arry went by. 

He thought, too, his language was that of his betters 
When he’d added with all his lang power these letters. 
Thus no doubt from his great-great-great-grandfather each 
Of his ancestors downwards |.ad garnished his speech. 
Well! our ears, when he out to the Soudan was called, 
No more with superfluous aitches were galled, 

And we hoped that our sufferings linguistic were over 
Now there rolled in between us the kind Straits of Dover; 
Till one day the news round the tea-tables rung: 

*Arry’d only his domicile changed, not his tongue; 

That in Egypt, the country of mummies and scarabs, 
The Arabs were Arabs no longer, but Harabs. 


C. T. CAMPION. 
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MUSIC. 
—@—— 


WORDS FOR MUSICAL SETTING. 
A viaorovs letter of protest recently reached the present 
writer from a correspondent who attended a concert at which a 
setting of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s “‘ Danny Deever” was per- 
formed, to the great delectation of theaudience. “I contend,” 
observes the writer, “ that the hanging of afellow-creatureis not 
a suitable subject for a song ata public concert, where tastes 
may differ,” and we confess ourselves to be in sympathy with the 
protest, much as it may surprise many emancipated critics of 
to-day. For in certain musical circles the principle seems to 
be generally admitted that anything which possesses origin- 
ality, character, or literary merit is fair game for the composer, 
just as in certain literary circles any subject is held to be 
fitted for literary treatment, provided it possesses interest. 
This is perhaps an improvement on the old days, when the 
words were of so little account that leading native musicians 
were content to set the librettos of Bunn and Fitzball, and 
the insipid effusions of Haynes Bayly were accepted without 
criticism. Undoubtedly the average literary level of the draw- 
ing-room song of to-day is higher than it used to be, but 
against this gain must be set the lack of discrimination 
and taste shown in the choice of the words themselves, unless 
we are to acquiesce in the view that art does not involve 
selection, that it is independent of beauty, and is compatible 
with the giving of pain. In other words, it will no doubt be con- 
tended that a song-writer need not be restrained by any con- 
sideration for the susceptibilities of his auditors, so long as 
he can enhance or emphasise the significance of his text. 
Now while in the domain of music-drama a good deal can be 
legitimately urged in support of such a view, we demur 
strongly to its application to the sphere of lyrical music. In 
such a poem as “ Danny Deever” there is no relief, no con- 
trast to lighten the gloom. The words are powerful and 
im pressive enough in themselves, but it is to us a degradation 


T a 
of music to summon its aid in order to lend extra effect to 
the sinister picture of a dangling body and a contorted face, 


The extreme instance of a composer triumphing over the 
inferior quality of his words is furnished by Mozart. Mozart 
could have set Acts of Parliament to beautifal music, 
bat think how far more beautiful music he might have 
composed if he had had Goethe to collaborate with instead of 
Da Ponte and Schikaneder! Whether it was due to the 
directing influence of his friend Vogl or not, there are few 
happier strokes of fortune in the annals of music than the 
| intuition or good luck which brought the youthful Schubert 
into contact with the best contemporary poets of the time. 
That Schumann and Mendelssohn should have been fastidions 
in the choice of words is not so remarkable in view of the 
literary atmosphere in which they were brought up. Bat 
that Schubert, a bourgeois, at least in surroundings and 
| appearance, should have immediately appreciated Heine’s 
verse, and glorified it by his own melody, is a fact as 

wonderful as it is welcome. All the great composers, 
however, with the exception of Mozart, were careful in the 
choice of words; and if they occasionally declined upon in. 
| different librettos, it was only after assiduous and unavail- 
| ing search for something better. The composers of to-day 
do not so often offend by the choice of indifferent, 
'as of inappropriate, words, or by the extraordinary 
inappropriateness of their treatment. Dvordk, notably in 
some passages of his Requiem, where the most solemn words 
are decorated with the most irrelevant orchestral em- 
broidery, is a striking instance of the latter error, while 
another notable example is to be found in Miss Liza 
Lehmann’s very pretty and extremely popular setting 
for solo quartet of Fitzgerald’s Omar Khayyam. Regarded 
merely as music it is a uniformly agreeable, and occasionally 
charming, entertainment. But if we take into account the 
metrical, ethical, or subjective quality of the original, the 
irrelevancy of the setting almost attains to the dimensions of 
an outrage upon an already much desecrated masterpiece. 
The employment of a quartet at all is singularly inappro- 
priate in the case of so essentially reflective and in. 
dividualistic an expression of philosophy, while the occasional 
changes from male to female voice are strangely discon- 
certing, seeing that the standpoint throughout is masculine, 
Indeed, there would be about as much excuse for setting “ To 
be or not to be” asa trio. Wecannot help thinking that this 
infelicitous, if exceedingly popular, experiment was due to 
the example set by other modern composers in the employ: 
ment of the chorus in settings of narrative poems. Greater 
variety of treatment and a greater range of effects are no 
doubt secured by the device of using the chorus as spokesman. 
The judicious and artistic use of this device is attended with 
very happy results, the alternation of the male and female 
voices lending itself effectively to the representation of 
passages in dialogue, while even in the narrative portions 
varying emotional phases and shades of meaning can be 
emphasised according as the male or female, or both, 
sections of the choir are employed. Much depends, of course, 
on the choice of words, much also on their handling, and the 
legitimate success achieved by some musicians in this form of 
compos ition has beguiled others less richly endowed into the 
ways of ineptitude or failure. 


On the whole, we take it to be one amongst many healthy 
signs of the times that such a protest should have been made. 
It argues a critical attitude on the part of the concert-goer 
which hardly existed a generation back. “‘I cannot sing the 
old songs,’” the musical amateur of to-day might fairly argue, 
“not only because the music is old-fashioned, but because 
the words are so silly. It requires more courage than I pos- 
sess to stand up and sing ‘A widow’s sombre cap concealed 
her once luxuriant hair.” Again, the practice of printing 
the words at full length in the programme books has probably 
been fraught with good results. It emphasises the import- 
ance of words, which illiterate or non-literary musicians have 
always been inclined to overlook, it attracts attention to 
poetry which is worthy of the name, and pillories the 
inanities of the doggerel bard. The printing at full 
length of such pieces as the “ Maid of Malabar” cannot 
but tend to check the perpetration of such exercises in the 
art of sinking. The name of the literary collaborator ina 





song should always be given. At present that is a privilege 
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reserved for the authors of arrangements and parapbrases,— 
e.9., Schubert-Liszt, Paganini-Thomson, Strauss-Tausig. But 
we never see songs described as they ought to be, as “by 
Schubert-Shakespeare,” or “ Schumann-Heine.” Another 
sign of grace is the exacting of a much higher standard in 
translations. The present writer has in his possession an 
edition of Schubert’s songs, published less than thirty years 
ago, in which the English rendering of one song begins :— 
“Through broken boots, fresh anguish causing, my burning 
feet press ice and snow.” Such atrocities would no longer be 
tolerated, and the afflicting versions of Brahms’s songs 
executed by Mrs. John P. Morgan, of New York, which the 
amateurs of a previous generation endured without protest, 
are being happily superseded by renderings in which grammar 
and rhyme are no longer openly set at defiance. 


As an instance of the old view that words might be too 
good to be set to music, we may be allowed to recall a curious 
incident which occurred about a dozen years back. A song 
was published the words of which were detected bya musical 
critic to be an unmistakable plagiarism from Tennyson’s 
“ Poet’s Song ” :— 

“The rain had fallen, the Poet arose ; 
He pass’d by the town and out of the street. 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun 
And waves of shadow went over the wheat.” 
We will spare our readers the plagiarism. It is enough to 
say that while the mere narrative remained intact, every 
metaphor was modified, every sentiment diluted; in a word, 
the poetic quality of the verses was entirely eliminated. An 
explanation, however, was promptly forthcoming. The pub- 
lishers wrote to say that they had purchased the song, with 
Tennyson’s words, along with the stock of another firm who 
were retiring from business. They found, however, that the 
words were altogether too high-class, that the song would 
not “go,” and they accordingly commissioned a gentleman 
to rewrite the song, retaining its general character, but 
“stooping from Olympus” so as to suit the intellectaal 
requirements of their clientile. What the fate of the song 
preved to be in its new form we are not able to say. But we 
dowbt very much whether any publisher would find it 
necessary to resort to such an expedient at the present 








day. ©. L.. G. 
BOOKS. 
——-@——_ 
AN AMERICAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
WORDSWORTH.* 


COLERIDGE declared to an American visitor that, while he 
was only a poor poet in England, he was “a great philosopher 
in America”; and, indeed, it says much for the receptive 
imagination of the best Americans of two generations ago 
that they welcomed the idealism of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge more heartily than did these poets’ own countrymen. 
The so-called Transcendental movement in New England 
largely derived its inspiration from the Lake Poets, and 
Emerson, who on his first visit to England in 1833 hastened 
to the two shrines at Highgate and Rydal Mount, spoke the 
sentiment of cultivated America when he declared that the 
famous “ Ode on Immortality” had reached the high-water 
mark of modern poetry. Professor Henry Reed perhaps 
did more than any one else to spread the love for Words- 
worth in America, and as Mr. Yarnall, the author of this 
work, was a friend of Reed’s, and is an enthusiast for the Lake 
School, he enjoyed exceptional opportunities on his various 
visits to England of coming into contact with the Words. 
worths. He does not seem to have ever been actuated by 
that notoriety-huuting passion which led some of hiscountry- 
men to intrude on the privacy of Carlyle and Tennyson ; he 
was genuinely interested in the poetry and ideas of Words- 
worth and Coleridge. The latter he never saw, as his first 
visit to England was made in 1849, but he was just in time to 
catch a glimpse of Wordsworth in the fading sunset 
splendours of the great poet’s life. 

The picture of Wordsworth in his decline is interesting :— 

“T heard steps in the entry, the door was opened, and Words- 


worth came in; it could be no other—a tall figure, a little bent 
with age, his hair thin and grey, and his face deeply wrinkled. The 





pe Wordsworth and the Coleridges, with other Memories, Literary and 
viiticdl, By Ellis Yarnall. New York: The Macmillan Company. [10s. net.] 





expression of his countenance was sad, mournful I might say; he 
seemed one on whom sorrow pressed heavily. He gave me his 
hand and welcomed me cordially, though without smiling. Leading 
the way, he conducted me at once to the dining-room. [ could not 
but notice that his step was feeble. At the head of the table sat 
Mrs. Wordsworth, and their three grandchildren made up the 
party. It was a quaint apartment, not ceiled, the rafters dark 
with age being visible; having a large old-fashioned fireplace 
with a high mantelpiece.” 
The conversation ranged over a wide field. The spread of 
the English language as a result of the rush then going on 
to the Pacific coast of America was spoken of, and Words- 
worth, always thinking of the moral being as the “ prime 
care,” said that “ it behoved those who wrote to see to it that 
what they put forth was on the side of virtue.” Trinity 
College, Cambridge, being mentioned, its Royal founder, 
Henry VIII., was naturally suggested. Of him Wordsworth 
“spoke in terms of the strongest abhorrence. I wish I could 
recall his exact words; the concluding sentence was, ‘I 
loathe his very memory.’” The poet thought that Prince 
Albert had no claim to the Chancellorship of Cambridge; 
and, old as he was, had he retained his University member- 
ship, he would have gone up to vote against him. The 
classics, he contended, should form the basis of true culture: 
“ Where would one look for a greater orator than Demosthenes, 
or finer dramatic poetry, next to Shakespeare, than that of 
AXschylus and Sophocles, not to speak of Euripides?” And 
as for Herodotus, his history was ‘‘ the most interesting and 
instructive book, next to the Bible, which had ever been 
written.” He, who had witnessed with such enthusiasm the 
great French Revolution of 1789, had now lived to see the 
Revolution of 1848; and he was eager to learn from Mr. 
Yarnall, who had been in France, all that he could. He 
thought Louis Philippe and Guizot had shown a sad 
want of courage, and that Lamartine was “a poor writer of 
verses, not having the least claim to be considered a states- 
man.” His constant love for and interest in France came 
out in the exclamation, “I should like to spend another 
month in France before I close my eyes.” The touch of high 
ecclesiasticism which we expect from the admirer of Laud, but 
which is difficult to reconcile with the greater admiration of 
Milton, came out in Wordsworth’s depreciation of Luther and 
his leaning towards the Oxford Movement: “I foresaw that 
the movement was for good, and such I conceive it has been 
beyond all question.” Although he was within a year of his 
death, Mr. Yarnall observed an animated manner in the 
poet’s conversation and sustained vigour in his thought :— 
“His eyes, though not glistening, had yet in them the fire 
which betokened the greatness of his genius. This no painter 
could represent, and it was this that gave his countenance its 
high intellectual expression. His features were not good; 
indeed, but for this keen grey eye*with its wondrous light his 
face could hardly have been called pleasing; but this atoned for all. 
His step I have already said was feeble, tottering; there was, 
too, this peculiarity that he walked with so uneven a gait 
as to encroach on my side of the path. One hand was generally 
thrust into his half-unbuttoned waistcoat. His dress was a 
black frock coat, grey trousers, a black waistcoat, and cravat of 
black silk carelessly tied; his appearance, in fact, was somewhat 
rough, but not slovenly; his clothes were not old-fashioned, nor 
did he dress as an old man in any peculiar way.’ 


Although Mr. Yarnall never knew Coleridge, he had a very 
intimate acquaintance with many members of that singtarly 
gifted family,—with Henry Nelson, Derwent, Sir Jobn 
Taylor, and the late Lord Chief Justice. He heard Derwent 
preach in Grasmere Church, and he heard him read his 
father’s exquisite poems in the twilight with the expanse of 
Derwentwater lying before them. He dined with Derwent at 
Chelsea, where he met Macaulay, who, though in declining 
health, discoursed with his usual facile dogmatism, maintain- 
ing, among other things, that music required no high mental 
power. He had never seen, and could not have understood it 
had he seen, the score of a great Beethoven symphony. A 
visit to Rogers, then a very aged man, is recorded, and this 
little narrative at the expense of Rogers is not without in- 
terest :— Wordsworth with Rogers had spent an evening 
with Coleridge at Highgate. As the two poets walked away 
together —‘I did not altogether understand the latter part of 
what Coleridge said,’ was the cautious remark of Rogers. ‘I 
did not understand any of it,’ was Wordsworth’s hasty 
reply. ‘No more did, I,’ exclaimed Rogers, doubtless much 
relieved.” Mr. Yarnall was informed by the daughter of 
Coleridge that Carlyle’s picturesque bat ill-natured account 
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of the poet-philosopher snuffling about “Somm-ject” and 
“Omm-ject” on the slopes of Highgate was an utterly false 
picture, which had given the Coleridge family not a little pain. 
Derwent Coleridge having remarked the ragged and unfinished 
character of the poetry of both Mr. and Mrs. Browning, which 
he thought would be futal to its permanence, Mr. Yarnall 
adds a remark which he says be knows Tennyson to have 
made: “ Browning would do well to add something of beauty 
to the great things he gives to the world.” The remark is 
scarcely just in view of the great beauty in “Saul,” “Abt 
Vogler,” and the famous Dedication to Mrs. Browning, but 
the terse criticism is not bad. 

Many other visits to prominent men, to Kingsley, Gladstone, 
Forster, and Mill, are recorded. Mr. Yarnall was invited to 
dine with Mill, whose appearance he describes thus :— 


“He has a nervous twitching of the eyelids, which perhaps 

leads to his raising his hand now and again to his brow. There 
is something almost of timidity in his manuer, which surprises 
one, considering his great place in the world asa writer. He is 
especially courteous in giving careful heed to what is said to him. 
You feel him to bea man of good heart, of entire simplicity. I 
was struck with his deferential attention to remarks of his wife 
from her end of the table.” 
Mill spoke disparagingly of the English Universities, and of 
English scholarship, and he described the Oxford Movement 
as the “romance of Church of Englandism,” speaking with 
deep respect of the character of Pusey. The visit to 
Kingsley is pleasant, but there is nothing in it worth special 
notice. Mr. Yarnall saw a great deal of Forster both here 
and in the United States. Forster’s father, as is generally 
known, was a devout Quaker, who died in America while 
engaged on a mission there against slavery, his mother, 
though frail in health, being also addicted to preaching. 
“* Forster used to tell of an incident of his childhood. He was 
travelling in a coach in charge of his nurse when a benevo- 
lent old gentleman began to talk to him. ‘Where is your 
papa, my dear?’ said his fellow-passenger. ‘ Papa is preach- 
ingin America,’ wasthe reply. ‘And where is your mamma?’ 
continued the gentleman. ‘Mamma is preaching in Ireland,’ 
was the answer which the astonished stranger received.” 
One gathers from what Mr. Yarnall says of Mr. Gladstone’s 
unhappy eulogium on Jefferson Davis, that it was due, as 
Dr. Johnson would have said, to “pure ignorance.” Mr. 
Gladstone did not then understand, as he afterwards 
admitted, the character of the North or the real strength of 
the American Constitution. 





THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS.* 
Many have been the attempts to account for the fascination 
of mountaineering as a sport, and many have been the 
failures. No doubt this fascination is due in different natures 
to somewhat different causes. The man who, when asked 
why he frequented the mountains, answered that nowhere 
else did he feel so well, is typical of a large section of the 
climbing world. Gesner, writing in 1555, lays stress on the 
physical delights of the rough life and coarse fare of the 
mountains, and with this view Mr. Gribble, not without a 
touch of robust, Anglo-Saxon intolerance of sentiment, 
seems fully to concur. “It is, in fact,” he says, “ just the sort 
of thing that most contemporary mountaineers would say, if it 
had not ceased being worth saying.” Again, the beauties 
of scenery and flora—thongh, indeed, these are not the ex- 
clusive property of the mountains—are attractions to many.. 
Perhaps it was these brought Leonardo da Vinci to Monte 
Rosa, though we should think it more likely that he came as 
a man of science than asa man of art. The exercise, too, of 
natural abilities is, no doubt, a pleasure, and ages of struggle 
have evolved in man an instinctive delight in overcoming 
obstacles; indeed many would hold that such is the only real 
happiness granted to humanity. But there is something behind 
all this, something far deeper, something which most moun- 
taineers may perhaps fail, with Mr. Gribble, to appreciate :— 
“ Thine is no wealth of flowers, 
Thine are no feasts of youth.” 
This something is psychological ; indeed, we should call it 
spiritual, did we wish to make the distinction. On some 
people the prospect of the great mountain solitudes has the 
effect of impressing a sense of humility. Mr. Gribble men- 
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tions how when Goethe “first stood upon a mountain peak 
the words that rose unbidden to his lips were: ‘Lord, what 
is man that Thon art mindfal of him, or the son of man tha 
Thou so regardest him P’” and something of the same feelin 
seems to underlie Petrarch’s sentimental mysticism. TT) 
others again, when from some lofty summit they gaze, ag jt 
were, upon a new earth under the old heaven, humanity seems 
to acquire, in converse with its silence, a dignity which ig logt 
amid the petty tumults of history and the small worries of 
the world. It is in the mountains that they approach nearest 
to the serenity of the Eastern sage; that death, to pursue the 
illustration, seems merely a passing into Nirvana, merely q 
more intimate and lasting association with the noblest and 
highest in Nature. They commune with the spirit of the 
middle region, a spirit which has at times a touch of silent 
sarcasm, but from whom one need never fear the lashing 
scorn of the Erdgeist in Faust. Maybe it was some such 
philosophy as this that sustained, if it did not cheer, Father 
Placidus, the Job of mountaineering record, who to the end 
of his life sought consolation amid his silent friends of snow 
and ice, for he seems to have been the first to know that 
“deep passion of enduring hours” which is at once the heri. 
tage and the brand of the true mountain-lover. It is, perhaps, 
in a sense in man of kinship with the loftiest manifestations 
of Nature that this passion has its origin. 


The gradaal process of evolution by which the attitude of 
the modern mountaineer is reached from the undisguised 
horror and disgust of the first explorers, the idle curiosity 
of the early tourist, and the patient devotion of men of 
science, the sentimentality of men like Petrarch, and the 
insupportable priggishness of men like Delfico, is one of the 
chief interests of Mr. Gribble’s volume. And though Mr. 
Gribble might not be able, any more than others, to explain 
the power of the mountain-lust over the souls of men, no one 
who reads his book will doubt that he is able to depict 
the characters und conceive the attitudes of the early 
mountaineers in a clear and picturesque manner. 

This, however, is, as it were, a secondary aspect of his 
book. Primarily he is the historian of the pioneer work of 
mountaineering. The picture he gives is as fall as the most 
enthusiastic could demand—granted always that it is with the 
beginnings of mountaineering, and not with the history of 
mountain groups, that he deals, for the Caucasus, Xc., are 
left severely alone—and his plan of keeping himself modestly 
in the background, and letting the pioneers tell, as far as 
possible, their own stories, lends a picturesqueness and per- 
sonal interest to his pages which they must otherwise almost 
of necessity have wanted. 

The mountaineering exploits of the Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Romans were of no great importance—in spite of Hannibal's 
famous “vinegar”—and are summarily dismissed. The 
climbs of Petrarch and Leonardo are chiefly interesting on 
account of the climbers. The date of the discovery of 
America (1492) is the date of the first mountaineering expedi- 
tion worthy the name. In that year Dompjulian de Beaupre, 
acting under the orders of Charles VIII. of France, 
ascended the peak known as Mont Inaccessible, which he 
renamed Mont Aignille, and lest this new title should 
escape his memory, had it baptised in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. His account is well attested, and is 
free from the usual supernatural embroidering. No second 
ascent is recorded till 1834, 

The man who may be regarded as, in a sense, the father of 
modern mountaineering, the first who seems to have climbed 
for the pleasure of climbing, was a Zurich professor, Conrad 
Gesner. He is chiefly connected with Pilatus and ite legends 
to which some space is devoted. Then followed Josias 
Simler. It is not known to what extent he was himself a 
climber, but he certainly showed a considerable knowledge of 
the technicalities of snowcraft in his De Alpibus Commen- 
tarius (1574). More than a century later followed Scheuchzer 
with his accounts of glaciers and dragons. His credulity is 
the less astonishing when we remember that fifty years before 
his birth Topsall’s Fourfooted Beasts was the standard book 
on zoology in this country. When, however, Mr. Gribble 
compares Scheuchzer’s stories to the evidence of the Psychical 
Research Society he merely exposes himself in a sneer which 
is equally cheap and unjastified. 

Next we come to the history of Chamonix, which practically 
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caten with Windham and ; Martel in 1741 and 1742 
respectively. This is the least interesting, or at any rate the 
least novel, part of Mr. Gribble’s book, as most of it is already 
familiar from Mr. Whymper’s Guide and Mr. Mathews’s 
Annals; such an important section, however, could obviously 
not be omitted. He gives a clear and concise summary of the 
Balmat-Paccard controversy, and passes on to the remaining 
districts. 

The Todi group is sacred to the memory of Father Placidus 
3 Spescha, whom we have already had occasion to mention. 
Monte Rosa, first visited by Leonardo, at lengil yielded its 
secrets to Beck and his companions, to be followed by many 
others, several of whom left permanent marks of their ascents 
in the local nomenclature. The Oberland, which boasted the 
earliest Alpine journal (1806), is dealt with in the same chapter 
as the Tyrol, the most interesting peak of which—the Gross 
Glockner—was hardly recognised by geographers previous to 
1761. (In the verses on this mountain, p. 209, Lustpallast 
should surely be Luftpallast?) Next we have the Pyrenees, 
and a separate chapter devoted to the fascinating character 
of their explorer, Ramond de Carbonniére, enthusiast, 
patriot, savant. Lastly, a chapter deals with the exploits 
performed in 1814 by Orazio Delfico on the Gran’ Sasso 
d'Italia, the highest point of the Apennines. 

Only two fatal accidents are recorded, that of Eschen on 
the Buet, who disappeared down a crevasse, and Hscher— 
strange similarity of names—on the Col de Balme, who 
slipped from an aréte. In connection with this last Mr. 
Gribble quotes from Pictet an admirable piece of advice to 
the mountain gymnast: “ How little merit and glory there is 
in risking one’s life in feats of prowess in which the most 
ordinary rope-dancer will always excel the traveller who 
thinks to give evidence of his clearness of head, or of his 
agility in these hazardous tours de force.” 

One of the most charming chapters is that devoted to “ The 
First Lady Mountaineers,” which tells of the exploits of 
Mademoiselle Henriette d’Angeville, who began her climbing 
career by an ascent of Mont Blanc in her forty-fourth year 
(1838), and accomplished her twenty-first Alpine ascent at the 
age of sixty-nine. The scene on the Grands-Mulets is quite 
delightful. ‘Count Karol de Stoppen, a Polish nobleman, 
who was also encamping there, sent his card, with his 
compliments, by one of his guides, to Mademoiselle 
d’Angeville, and requested permission to call upon her in 
her tent. Mademoiselle d’Angeville consented with pleasure, 
and proposed that the two parties should join and organise 
aconcert. This was done, and the guides sang their national 
songs until the sound of a distant avalanche frightened them 
into silence.” This belongs, like the story of the uncon- 
ventional life led by the three philosophers in the chilet on 
the Buet and their lofty contempt for the dangers of the 
cornice, to the Arcadian age of mountaineering. Nowadays 
we treat snow cornices with considerable respect, and would 
hardly send our visiting cards on the Grands-Mulets, but 
still at times necessity makes strange bedfellows. 

The volume is got up with much taste and is well printed. 
It is also profusely illustrated from old engravings and 
pictures, many of great interest. The manner in which they 
have been reproduced must, however, be confessed to be the 
least satisfactory feature of this otherwise admirable history. 





TWO PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 
Mr. Lraca gives to the first chapter of his history of Win- 
chester the title of “The First Public School.” He thus 
suggests a question which has been often asked and never 
answered — what is a “public school”? The phrase defies 
definition, though we know pretty well what it means. It is, 
indeed, a curious example of the multitude of English things 
which are very real and practical, though logically they have 
no right to exist. The subject cannot be better studied than 
in the history of the two schools which form the subject of 
this article, | 
Winchester differs, lo begin with, from Shrewsbury 
in having what the latter wants, a pious founder. William 
of Wykeham, viewed in what may be called the dry light of 
Mr. Leach’s researches, differs not a little from the familiar 





D * 1.) A History of Winchester College. By Arthur F. Leach, M.A. London: 
Peeworth and Co.—(2.) Annals of Shrewsbury School. By George William 
isher, M.A. Revised by J. Spencer Hill, B.A, London: Methuen and Co, 


conception of his personality. He was a very clever Civil 
servant, who was paid for his work by an accumulation 
of ecclesiastical preferments. He held not less than 
a dozen canonries and prebends before he had received 
even the lowest rank of orders. He was close upon forty 
when he was ordained priest. Four years afterwards 
he became Bishop of Winchester, and again, a twelvemonth 
later, he received the Great Seal. This he had to give up 
four years later (1371), and in 1376 his estates were seques- 
trated. This reverse, which lasted for a few months only, 
was the only check in a prosperous career. His wealth must 
have been vast. His pre-Episcopal preferments must have 
brought him in a great income with but few outgoings. The 
revenue of his bishopric, which he held for thirty-eight years, 
was estimated in 1395 at £2,977, a sum not less than £60,000 
of our money. It is true that his foundations were of a pro- 
portionate magnificence. The endowment of New College 
exceeded the aggregate of what had been given to the five 
Colleges of earlier date, and that of Winchester was not less 
splendid; “ £450,” writes Mr. Leach, after giving some in- 
teresting details, “ was the income from endowments, as it 
was left by the Founder.” Multiplying by twenty, we get 
£9,000. It must be remembered, however, that the founda- 
tion to be supported was large, and a strict economy had to 
be practised. A benefactor in the sixteenth century gave a 
sum of money for the improvement of the commons, which 
in his time had been “right slender and small.” The Head- 
Master, according to the deed of foundation, had £10 by the 
year, a shilling a week for commons and eight yards of cloth 
for livery. He was bound to take notbing from the scholars 
(seventy in number), but he received from other boys more 
than his stipend, with sundry entrance fees and gifts. 
Perhaps we may estimate his income, in present-day money, 
at £500. 

The foundation of Shrewsbury was on a less magnificent 
scale. It was one of the many schools founded in the half- 
century that followed the Reformation. Edward and Eliza- 
beth gave little or nothing but their Royal names to the 
schools which they may be said to have called into being. 
Shrewsbury, which was not one of the schools originally con- 
templated, received £20 from the tithes belonging to two 
suppressed religious houses. As much more was added by the 
exertions of Thomas Ashton, Head-Master from 1561 to 1578. 
But Ashton did mugh more than this for the school. He seems 
to have been a man of unusual personal influence. Appointed 
in June, 1561, he was able on December 28th, 1562, to show a 
school-list of 266 boys. This extraordinary success lifted 
Shrewsbury at once to an eminence among schools founded 
under precisely the same circumstances which it has always 
retained. Indeed, the numbers which it could boast during the 
first half-century of its existence were such as it has seldom 
equalled since. From time to time it has fallen low—when 
Samuel Butler took up the Head-Mastership in 1798 there 
were but 20 boys, of whom all but two belonged to the town 
—but it has never wholly lost the magnificent prestige which 
Ashton gave it. 

Liberal as was the endowment of Winchester, its real 
success depended on the development of an element which 
the founder desired to keep within narrow bounds. He had 
provided for the statutable number of ten extranet. Eight 
years after his death there were 100, to the great displeasure 
of the Bishop (Beaufort). But this was a number which 
was not reached again for a long time. In 1668 there 
were 36 (of whom Otway, Winchester’s solitary poet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Leach, was one); in 1680, 73; in 1737, 
93; and then, by a strange fluctuation, only fourteen years 
afterwards, 8. These fluctuations have indeed been remark- 
able. Under Joseph Warton, perhaps the most distinguished 
of the Head-Masters, it sank from 116 to 38. Goddard, who 
succeeded Warton in 1793, had a prosperous reign of sixteen 
years. Thomas Arnold was one of his pupils, and carried to 
Rugby not only Wykehamist traditions, but the great 
example of his master, “« man of most sensitive honour,” 
who loved his boys and trusted them. Another depression 
occurred in 1856, when Charles Wordsworth was second 
master. The Wordsworths were unlucky in this respect, for 
it was under Christopher that Harrow saw its nadir. For 
many years the numbers have only been limited by space. 





The interest which attaches to the history of Winchester 
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is naturally far greater, or perhaps we should say far more 
varied, than any that belongs to Shrewsbury. The old 
alumni of the Shropshire school will of course. follow its 
annals with interest, and it must always occupy an important 
place in the story of English education. And for a time, 
the eight-and-thirty years of the mastership of Samuel 
Butler, we have, thanks to the genius of Butler’s grandson, 
a remarkably brilliant picture of school life. But the 
fortunes of Winchester have been more a matter of national 
concern, The College was, as Mr. Leach shows conclusively, 
an ecclesiastical corporation. Hence its revenues were 
inquired into by the Ecclesiastical Valuation of 1535, of 
which Gardiner was head Commissioner. They had 
increased by about a half. It was an evil time for 
wealthy corporations, and the greedy magnates of the time 
were just as ready to swallow educational endowments as any 
other. Gardiner himself did not see “any necessity in 
children to send them to school.” Happily Winchester and 
Eton were coupled with Oxford and Cambridge by the Act of 
1536, in the exemption from the payment of first-fruits. Thus, 
put intoa different category from the purely ecclesiastical 
foundations, they escaped the general confiscation which 
followed the dissolution of the monasteries. Few readers of 
English history realise the magnitude of the peril from 
which the higher education of England escaped at this time. 
A few years later the danger was still greater; Winchester 
was actually scheduled in a list of foundations passed in 1536 
for the “ Dissolution of Colleges, Chantries, and Free Chapels 
at the King’s pleasure.” Happily it was thought necessary 
to have another valuation. We find the College now credited 
with an income of close upon £1,000 per annum, of which the 
Warden received more than a tenth. The time occupied by 
this inquiry saved the foundation, for in January, 1547, 
Henry died, and the powers of the Act, which was only for 
bis life, lapsed. The new Chantries Act, passed by 
Edward VI.’s first Parliament, saved the Universities, St. 
George’s, Windsor, Eton, and Winchester. These last owed 
their safety to their intimate connection with the Univer- 
sities, for the same Act robbed of nearly all their property 
more than two hundred grammar schools throughout the 
country. It is, indeed, a discreditable story, but if there is to 
be a proportioning of demerit the greater share must be given 
to the counsellors of Henry than to those of his son. 


To the industry and acumen with which Mr. Leach has 
studied his subject the highest praise is due. He is, indeed, 
an expert of the first order in these matters. But he is not a 
model historian. He digresses, for instance, to attack Father 
Gasquet and Canon Dixon re the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. We are inclined to think that he is in the right, but 
he goes out of his way. Even more gratuitous is his remark 
a propos of John Phillips, author of “Cider,” about the mis- 
fortune of being “compelled to read the Georgics,”—a “terrible 
effort of Virgil's,” he is pleased to say. Why should he 
proclaim to the world this lamentable want of taste? Even 
Midas only whispered his unhappy peculiarity to the reeds. 


The author of the history of Shrewsbury died while his 
work was passing through the press. It had beena labour 
of love, how great a labour and how carefally performed can 
only be estimated after a thorough study of the volume. 





LADY LOUISA STUART* 

Lavy Louisa Stuart had a strong dislike to appearing in 
print in her lifetime, but, to quote the introduction to this 
book, one of her objections, “a fear that her peace of mind 
might be disturbed by the criticisms of the press, is obviously 
atanend now.” As Sir Walter Scott said with reference to 
the future chronicling of his sad love-story, “the dead will 
feel no pain.” 

If Lady Louisa could know how much pleasure this book 
will give we feel sure that she would not grudge the publica- 
tion of it. She must have been a delightful person, and she 
had the gift of revealing her personality in her essays and 
letters. ‘The first part of the book is taken up with reminis- 
cences of society in the time of the Georges, under the title, 
“John, Duke of Argyll: a Memoir,” and then come 
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some prose notes to stories written in verse, and then 
a number of letters. Those to Sir Walter Scott, 
and his answers, are in some ways the best part of 
the book. Mr. Home says that “she was one of the few, 
whom he entrusted the secret of the ‘ Waverley Novels”, 
and even after so many years we still have the exciting 
feeling of being behind the scenes while reading some of her 
letters on this subject. This is how she writes from Ditton 
Park after the announcement of his authorship: 

“And so the murder is out, dear Sir Walter!....., The 

Montagus and I have been comparing notes on the subject; thy 
had no notion that I knew it, nor I that they knew it, which] 
think speaks us a trusty, honourable set of people, considering 
how much and how often the novels used to be canvassed amono 
us. The poor late Duke [apparently Duke Charles, from tha 
answer] was their informer, to whom, by the by, you must know 
you gave your word of honour that you were not the author, in sp 
serious and solemn a manner, that it was quite impossible yoy 
could be so, unless you had given up all regard to character, 
This is one of five hundred stories I have heard positively affirmej 
since you owned the fact to me a dozen years ago, many 
of them supported by such evidence as there was no refuting, 
One work had been actually read in Canada, and another 
certainly heard of in Germany, long before they appeared in 
print here, and this person knew, and that could swear 
to procfs, not presumptions, but clear proofs, that you wrotg 
none of them. Then, too, in reasoning on the books themselves; 
Old Mortality, for instance, was plainly written by three or four 
different hands; people could point out traces of the patchwork, 
which it was perverseness or want of taste not to distinguish, 
One had nothing for it but to assent peaceably to whatever they 
chose to say, and without denying one’s own belief, allow that 
they supported theirs by very strong arguments.” 
In his answer Sir Walter says that he was glad “to lay aside 
the mask, which was grown as thin as my Aunt Dinah’s” 
In another letter of hers beginning “I have been feasting 
upon the Demonology and Witchcraft,” she goes on to givean 
account of a spiritualist séance which had been lately held in 
Paris, and which she compares to a Cock-lane ghost-story. 
To a modern reader of the Reports of the Psychical Society 
there is nothing incredible in it. However, she says that 
people “who subscribe to London Universities and frequent 
Royal Institutions” believe in this “ animal magnetism,” as 
she calls it, and she quotes “Charles II.’s exclamation: 
‘Oddsfish! This learned doctor believes everything but the 
Bible.’ ” 

In the account of the Duke of Argyll referred to above, she 
describes his extraordinary infatuation for plain Jenny 
Warburton. Besides his military reputation he had “per- 
sonal beauty, an expressive countenance, a commanding air, 
and the most easy, engaging gracefulness of manner” ; while 
she says of the future Duchess, then Queen Anne’s maid of 
honour, who had come to Court from the wilds of Cheshire, 
that “she had few personal charms to make amends for the 
rusticity, ignorance, and want of breeding that soon rendered 
her the standing jest of her companions in office.” In spite, 
or rather in consequence, of this stupidity, which the Dake 
took for virtue, he married her six months after the death 
of his first wife. Their four daughters were brought up on 
the principle “that if you hada pack of girls, if you were 
so unlucky, what upon earth could you do with them but find 
husbands to take them off your hands?” Lady Louisa’ 
account of these girls and their husbands is very entertaining. 
Perhaps the adventures of the youngest, Lady Mary Coke 
(whose appearance was likened by some to a white cat), are 
the most curious. Whether her husband bore any resemblance 
to a dog is not stated, but they led the proverbial life of those 
two animals. However, Lord Coke died when she was twenty. 
six, and she was left a rich widow. “She no sooner began to 
chalk out her own path after regaining her freedom, than it 
became her chief object to connect herself with the Court.” 
She was a person who loved “consequence” better than any- 
thing else, and her attempts to increase it led her into 
ludicrous situations, which are humorously described by 
Lady Louisa. 

The notes to the two metrical tales (given in an appendix) 
are delightful essays on things in general. Those on “The 
Fairies’ Frolic” discuss the question of “ bluestockings,” 
which word, she says, was in her time used as a bitter re 
proach. The parties given by intellectual ladies, such a8 
Mrs. Montagu, are pleasanter to read of than they can have 
been to attend. On one occasion of this sort the ladies sat 
in “a vast half-moon ” round the fire, and when the men came 
in from the dining-room, among them the Chancellor and @ 
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couple of Bishops, they looked longingly at the fire over the 
ladies’ shoulders, but no one dared to break the barrier, 80 
the men formed into another half-moon behind the ladies. 
This arrangement did not at all please the hostess, as the 
lions would be tempted to coo for the amusement of one lady 
rather than roar for the intellectual benefit of the whole 
company, and she was apparently helpless to save the situation. 
Luckily a lady was “ called away, whose exit made a gap for the 
wise men to enter and take possession of the fireplace.” Here is 
«g French anecdote not irrelevant to the subject. A partisan 
of Madame Geoffrin, the Paris Aspasia, was extolling her 
dexterity in sorting her guests. She set apart one fixed day 
of the week for entertaining les beaue arts, the artists and 
yirtuosi; another for les beaux esprits, les philosophes, les gens 
delettres. ‘Mais hélas !’ said a lady, who had no pretensions 
beyond being very pretty and very agreeable, “n’y-a-t-il pas 
un jour pour les simples mortels ?’?” In the notes to the 
other metrical tale, “The Diamond Robe,” she laughs at the 
manias people take up for or against some custom quite 
harmless in itself. After the Peace of Amiens a small 
private French theatre managed by a committee of ladies was 
get up in Argyll Street, where “it was hoped that Moliére 
and Racine might furnish part of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, unknown to the populace.” But they reckoned with- 
out John Bull, to whom “ French” and “ wicked ” were inter- 
changeable words. Sheridan, then manager of the Drury 
Lane playhouse, very naturally objected to a rival theatre, 
and in order to crush it started an outcry against 
“this monstrous device, this unheard-of dissipation, 
this disgrace of our age and country.” No definite 
harm was alleged against these devotees of Racine 
till “a rumour went forth of Picnic Suppers. Picnic, as 
expounded by the learned, signifies a custom prevalent in 
Germany when familiar friends have afestive meeting. Toavoid 
ceremony and expense each furnishes his quota of provisions 
towards the entertainment. ‘“‘ You send in a cold ham, la 
couple of cold chickens.’ An injudicious plan, possibly, for a 
large company, because likely to prodace a bitter bad supper, 
but with what offence to God or man it would be difficult to 
determine, judging in cool blood. However, as the Cardinal de 
Retz told us long ago, in all party work fixing upon the name 
is half the battle, and Picnic was a precious one for the purpose. 
. +++.» Queen Bess and Queen Anne encouraged no Picnics. 
Archbishop Tillotson never heard of a Picnic.” This excite- 
ment over nothing went on till the opening of Ranelagh, and 
later the renewal of war, diverted men’s minds from the 
subject. 

It is curious to turn from Lady Louisa’s witty and original 
prose style to her poetry. In this her lightness of touch and 
play of fancy have deserted her, with the result that her 
verses, though flowing smoothly enough, are distinctly prosy. 
Mr. Home says in the introduction that there are a number 
of her letters still unpublished, so we may look forward to 
another book as charming as the present one. The frontis- 
piece, a photogravure of an oil sketch by G. Hayter, shows 
the oldlady in her ninety-fourth year sitting in an armchair 
reading at a table. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
Dr. Weir MITCHELL, a distinguished American physician, 
is already well known to English readers by his excellent 
historical romances, two of which, Hugh Wynne and The 
Adventures of Frangois, have already been noticed in these 
columns. Characteristics, a work which originally appeared 
some eight years ago in America, introduces Dr. Mitchell in 
a different, but not less agreeable, light. It is described in the 
opening sentence as being “a broken record of portions of the 
lives of certain friends of mine, and of what I, Owen North, 
physician, have seen and heard.” Let us begin by con- 
gratulating Dr. Mitchell on the excellent taste and good 
feeling with which he has turned his medical experiences to 
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literary account. No capital has been made out of horrors 
asin The Diary of a Late Physician, nor is there any weari- 
some or offensive parade of medical “shop” such as dis- 
figured a recent volume of a similar cast. The account 
of the narrator’s service as a doctor in the Civil War, 
of his wound and subsequent paralysis, of his strange dreams 
when under the influence of morphia, and of his ultimate 
recovery, is thoroughly, and at times engrossingly, interesting. 
What is more, the inner life of a doctor that is revealed to us 
in these pages is treated exclusively on, its nobler side. We 
see the pathos, not the squalor, of the hospital ward. In great 
part, however, the book is made up of the conversations 
of “friends in council,’—the doctor and his three chosen 
associates, a scholar, a sculptor, and a solicitor, all men of 
character, culture, and wealth, and very excellent conversa- 
tions they are. We are especially attracted towards Vincent, 
the solicitor, “one of the rare men who have intellectual 
apprehensions so swift as to seem instinctive...... aman 
too sensitively reserved to admit many to his friendship, too 
silent as to his charities to be known to the world as 
generous.” The book is not lacking in incident, notably the 
strange encounter of wits in which the narrator triumphs over 
an unscrupulous millionaire ; and not the least of its merits 
is the store of curious observations, most of them obviously 
based on the writer’s experience, with which dialogue and 
narrative are alike liberally enriched. The last chapters, 
moreover, are devoted to a very pretty love story. From all 
of which we hope to have made it clear that Characteristics is 
very well worth reading. 


Mr. Richard Marsh’s work, even when dealing with 
hackneyed themes, is always redeemed from conventionality 
by a certain vigorous andacity of invention and a felicitous 
employment of the macabre element. In Full Cry is a really 
exciting story of a murder mystery, in which—as readers of 
Mr. Marsh’s previous works will not be surprised to 
learn—the murderer is at once the central figure and 
hero. But it is only fair to Mr. Marsh to explain that Blaise 
Polhurston had terrible provocation, that according to his own 
account he was unconscious when the fatal shot was fired, and 
that, whatever his previous intention may have been, he was 
not morally responsible for his action at that moment. 
Anyhow, the plot is effectually thickened by the fact that 
the man who is shot leaves all his fortune to Blaise, at that 
time a social outcast living’in the slums. Blaise is saved 
from the police by the desperate devotion of a flower-girl, 
who denounces a rejected suitor as the murderer, and in 
the end the innocent man is extricated by the confession of 
Blaise in open court. This, however, is the barest outline of 
a story packed full of thrilling and romantic incidents, and 
at the same time distinguished from the mass of sensational 
novels by the consistent character drawing of the hero and 
heroine. 

The elements of fantasy and humour, which in Mr. Marsh’s 
story neutralise the extravagance and unreality inherent in 
all melodrama, are wanting in Mrs. Savile’s Love the Player. 
Here we have melodrama lurid and unalloyed, starting from 
a deathbed scene in which a rejected suitor vows vengeance 
on the betrayer of the dying woman, and culminating in the 
death of the victim’s twin-sister Janet, who has fallen in 
love with the brother of the betrayer, and, while endeavouring 
to warn the guilty man of his danger, is shot by mistake by 
the hireling of the avenger. The latter, by the way, is a 
priest with “two missions.” ‘“‘ One is to save souls from hell, 
the other, and the main object of my existence, is to destroy 
the body and soul of Hester’s destroyer and of that 
child’s father.”” Mrs, Savile, who leaves no opportunity 
unused to pile up the agony, represents Janet Brady as the 
target of much vulgar scorn and abuse through her adoption 
of her sister's illegitimate child, of whom she is supposed to 
be the mother. 

It is difficult to believe that any young woman could be so 
unsophisticated as to marry an old Peer without finding out 
the family name of his son by his first marriage. Yet this 
is what the heroine of The Mystery of Monkswood does, and 
pays the penalty by discovering years afterwards that the son 
is the man she loves. All the characters, however, behave 
admirably except the husband, who develops acute jealousy 
and carries off the heroine to an old house where bis first 
wife, whom he believes to be dead, is really masquerading as 
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aghost. The latter then stabs the luckless heroine, who dies 
of “syncope,” and the survivors are all as miserable as 
possible. In spite of glaring absurdities, the book is not un- 
readable. 

Mr. Clarke applies the analytic method to the modern 
schoolboy with fatiguing elaboration of detail in Jaspar 
Tristram. His hero has certain good qualities—endurance 
and unselfishness in particular—but is far from being an 
engaging character. Of dialogue there is singularly little, 
the book being almost entirely devoted to the dissection of 
motives, and the portrayal of various phases of hero-worship. 
In point of expression Mr. Clarke leaves much to be desired, 
his manner recalling the complicated circumlocution of the 
later novels of Mr. Henry James. 

Mr. George Cossins bas given us a decidedly amusing 
novel in The Wings of Silence. The Australian chapters, 
which deal with the adventures and privations of two pro- 
spectors, who eventually discover a rich hoard of gold left 
by some Chinese in a cave under the cliffs called “The 
Wings of Silence,” are specially good. The English part 
turns on a successful act of personation. Clem Hay, one of 
the first party (of two) who found the hoard, thinks he has 
killed his partner, Joe Pontifex, by accidentally throwing 
him over the cliff; and wishing to compensate Pontifex’s 
family with the proceeds of the Chinese board, he decides, on 
the strength of a remarkable likeness, to pose as the missing 
man. Meantime, Pontifex has been :eseued by a second ex- 
ploring party, and no sooner has Hay bought a beautiful 
country house and ins‘alled his putative mother, sister, and 
brother therein, than the real Pontifex comes back. How- 
ever, after Hay has returaed to Australia he is forgiven by 
the Pontifexes, for the girl, as soon as she discovers that he 
is not her brother, finds that she is as much in love with him 
as he with her. Whereon the imbroglio is happily terminated 
by their marriage. 

Spite of the forbidding young woman depicted on the cover 
and the somewhat infelicitous title, Marital Liability is both 
clever and amusing. Here we have an American story of a 
man who takes upon himself the consequences of a forgery 
committed by his wife against her father, and goes to prison 
for ten years. The wife is an almost impossibly odious 
woman, but the story, which is well constructed and ingenious, 
is not more improbable than that unfolded in our own Law 
Courts this week. 

Mr. Threlfall tells in The Sword of Allah a spirited story of 
Thomas Keith and Mehemet Ali’s invasion of Mecca in the 
days of the Wababis. The adventures of the hero, which are, 
of course, more or less a matter of history, are well told, and 
the account of Mehemet Ali’s domestic life is very intoresting, 
if not edifying. We note that in his account of the massacre 
of the Mamelnkes Mr. Threlfall holds to the story of the 
famous “leap,” which, however, cannot be verified. The 
picture of Mehemet Ali on the fatal occasion is cleverly 
drawn, though Mr. Threlfall bas omitted to avail himself of 
the remarkable story related by Nassau Senior in his Egyptian 
Journals. Senior was told that the tension was so great that 
ever afterwards Mehemet Ali suffered from an affection of 
the throat which showed itself in a hoarseness or nervous 
cough which he could never shake off. 

A Yankee Volunteer, though a very carefully constructed 
atory of the American Revolution, thatis to say, though well 
put together and adequately written, is lacking in spontaneity 
and freshness, and reads rather as if the facts had been 
specially crammed up for the purpose of writing the book. 
Mr. Imlay Taylor has done better work before. 

Commonplace materials are used in The Honour of Vivien 
Bruce with sufficient dexterity to produce quite agreeable 
results, The story “ flows” in a manner that is almost amusing, 
while the operation of reading is greatly facilitated by the 
size of the type. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ae 
With M. Zola in England. (Chatto & Windus. 3s, 6d.)—The chief 
characteristic of this hook is its perfect simplicity. Weknow not 
which are the more ingenuous, M. Zola’s observations upon a foreign 
country, or Mr. Vizetelly’s astonished adcration of his friend and 
But they are both surprised,—there is no doubt of that, 








master. 


surprised that they were together in London, and still more 


as 
flight from Versailles was conducted in absolute secrecy, and 
M. Zola got away unobserved because he selected the most 
obvious route. While all the reporters were watching the train 
that might have carried him off to Norway or to Switzerland, he 
merely drove to the Gare du Nord, and took the night express tp 
London. Arrived at Victoria, he called a cab,and despite tho 
driver’s protest, he drove the few yards which  separateg 
the station from his first resting-place. That so familiar , 
figure as M. Zola’s should escape detection at the Grosvenop 
Hotel proves how easily a man may hide himself jy 
London. But M. Zola did not like the fourth floor of his 
hotel; moreover he was worried by the blue wall of the 
corridor. Then a casual recognition in the Buckingham Palace 
Road struck terror into his soul, and he fled incontinent to the 
wilds of Wimbledon. Presently he found shelter in Oatlands 
Park, where once the Duke of York gave his famous parties, and 
where Charles Greville found the best material for his memoirs, 
But Upper Norwood was his ultimate home, and very humorous 
is this association of M. Zola with a Southern suburb. There we 
may picture him watching the nursemaids, of whose conduct he 
disapproved, or sitting down in his lonely room to the study of 
English. He does not seem to have progressed very far in this 
crabbed study, but he learnt the use of grammar and dictionary, 
and was afterwards promoted to “a set of Messrs. Nelson's 
‘Royal Readers.’” From these he passed to “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” but he found that masterpiece unintelligible without 
a crib, so that he is obviously well-equipped for the impartial 
consideration of English institutions. Indeed, he has already made 
up his mind upon many difficult subjects, and there is no reason why 
he should not complete his famous trilogy—Lourdes, Rome, Paris— 
with the long-promised satiric drama of London. In the mean. 
time he has discovered that, owing to careless mothers and wicked 
nursemaids, the English race is deteriorating; he has already 
sketched an essay “On the Physiology of the English Guillotine 


gance springs from the too frequent use of the capital “I.” It 
only we had written the first personal pronoun with a small “i,” 
who knows but we might not have thrust the French- from 
Fashoda? But M. Zola’s favourite pastime as he wandered up 
and down the streets of Norwood was to count the hairpins which 
lay discarded on the pavements. This waste, said he, proves the 
carelessness wherewith English women fasten their hair, and the 
generalisation gives us a quick glimpse of the realist at work, 
We have always thought that the novelist who starts with a thesis 
and then gathers his facts is the least trustworthy of men, 
But surely it was unkind of Mr. Vizetelly first to give away 
his hero’s method, and then to suggest that in this case the 
hairpins, and not the women, were at fault. “The great loss of 
hairpins,” observed the biographer with proper gravity, “does 
not procesd so much from the carelessness of women, as from 
their penny-wise and pound-foolish system of buying cheap hair- 
pins.” And he hastened to conclude that “to the best of his 
belief the aforesaid hairpins were ‘madein Germany.’” A similar 
reasoning might expose many of M. Zola’s errors, and we regret 
that Mr. Vizetelly has withheld from us the master’s answer to 
his objection. But simplicity of mind is a great virtue 
even if it involve an absence of humour. And maybe M. Zola, 
deserved a better fate than that meted out to him. Two years 
since he undertook a work of justice with the courage and unsel- 
fishness that have always been his. At one point in the game 
it was imperative he should leave France, and he might 
have lived unmolested in Brighton or in Berkeley Square. 
But the feeling of romance which is in him entered into his over- 
zealous friends. They espied a detective in every passer-by, and 
thought the lamplighter was a journalist. Consequently Mr. 
Vizetelly has provided us with some two hundred pages of trivial 
gossip, and he leaves us with the reflection that whatever be the 
virtues of the hero-worshipper, discretion is not among them. 


Mr. William Andrews in his Curious Epitaphs (Andrews, 7s. 64.) 
has collected a goodly number of lapidary inscriptions. But the 
book is of no great value, since its compiler has been led away by 
an irrelevant jocosity. Now, many an excellent man has been 
driven to jest in the presence of death by a sort of solemn per- 
versity, but this perversity is seldom admirable when cut on 
stone. Severity is as imperative to an epitaph as concision, and 
to gather specimens of graveyard humour is as thankless a task 
as to collect puns. Not even the epitaph of old Hobson, the 
carrier, which, as Mr. Andrews should know, is the work of 
Milton, is worthy its author or the occasion. Indeed, the best 
excuse for the most of them is that they were written by village 
poets, and in accordance with an ancient, if misguided, super- 
stition. Mr. Andrews by adopting a simple, illogics] classifica 





surprised that they attracted so little notice. However, the 


tion has at least demonstrated one truth, that the popular fan-y 
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most patiently repeats itself. In the chapter on “ Bacchanalian 
Epitaphs,” as the compiler grimly calls them, the same image 
recurs again and again. “Life is an Inn,’—that is a constant 
theme, and it is variously illustrated according to the taste of 


the poet. Here is the best of a bad lot :— 

“ Life is an Inn, where all men bait, 
The waiter, Time, the landlord, Fate ; 
Death is the score by all men due, 
I’ve paid my shot—and so must you.” 


That is the version at Micklehurst, and the variants of Hull and 
Melton Mowbray are cut toa similar pattern. But epitaphs are 
seldom interesting by mere curiosity; it is style alone which 
makes them memorable, and style is the very quality which the 
country stonemason is most likely to lack. 


In Pepysiana (G. Bell and Sons, 10s.), Mr. Wheatley deserts 
the part of patient editor, which he plays best, and collects 
together a mass of irrelevant facts and indiscreet opinions. He 
bas pierced the mystery of Pepys’s banking account; he has 
consulted the director of a shipbuilding company concerning 
the business faculty of the Admiralty clerk; he has invited 
a doctor to diagnose this patient, who has been dead for 
nearly two centuries ; and the result is a tedious, unnecessary 
yolume. Especially does Mr. Wheatley break down in 
his attempted appreciation of the man, whose work 
he knows so well, and has so faithfully edited. It is true 
that he protests against those who patronise “poor old Pepys,” 
but he is himself so little conscious of his subject’s grandeur 
that he quotes Mr. Lowell’s opinion with perfect approval. Now 
Mr. Lowell could find no better epithet for Samuel Pepys than 
bourgeois, and Mr. Wheatley’s comment is that “ probably every 
student of the diary will feel that this is a most appropriate 
description of the writer, who cared little or nothing for 
what was not connected with that which was immediately 
around him.” This pronouncement is doubly confused, and 
we doubt whether Mr. Wheatley will persuade a single 
student to follow him. In the first place, the implied de- 
finition of bourgeois is a trifle careless, and in the second 
place, Samuel Pepys cared for more things than stirred the 
passion or the fancy of any man of histime. He was a patriot, 
a collector, a dandy, a musician, a man of science, and an admir- 
able public servant. Moreover, he was endowed with a gaiety of 


temperament and a knowledge of himself, which have never been | 


united, so far as we know, in one man, and which without the 
smallest hesitation we would describe as “genius.” A visit to 
the Pepys Library at Cambridge is sufficient to dispel this 
ancient fallacy. Does the bourgeois collect prints, books, and 
broadsides? Does he leave behind him a priceless collection 
of ballads? Does he bequeath his treasures to a learned 
foundation, and design the very bookcases which shall 
guard them in perpetuity? Does he, above all, compose a 
work which is unmatched in the history of literature? Surely, 
he does none of these things. He may do better; he may do 


worse; but the particular talents which have made Pepys | 


immortal are not shared by the bourgeoisie. And especially that 
amazing zest for life, which Pepys could never control, though 
he does at times take the pledge against both wine and music, 
cuts him adrift for ever from the common citizen. But Mr. 
Wheatley’s failure to understand the man, whose work has 
engrossed many years of his life, is not remarkable. The 
scholar rarely understands anything save in detail; he has 
teldom the detachment or the imagination to take a general view. 
None the less, we are glad to have within a modest compass such 
documents as Pepys’s genealogy and will, while we are un- 
feignedly grateful for a set of excellent illustrations. But these 
might have been disposed in the earlier volumes, and saved 
readers from the purchase of an unexpected supplement. 


The Memoirs of Sergeant Bourgogne (William Heinemann, 
63.), is one of the few living books published in recent years. 


We have already applauded the French original, and since so | 


fine a masterpiece cannot find too many readers, we are glad to 
Welcome this competent translation into English. For the author, 
& sergeant in Napoleon’s Vélites, was not only an intrepid 
soldier; he was, to boot, a real man of letters. His sense of 
drama is not more remarkable than his sense of humour. He 
puts his comrades before you as they were in life, and he | 
makes them speak as they spoke in that campaign of misery. 
Above all, he reveals to you the splendid gaiety of the Gallic | 
race, which laughs at despair, and makes bravery a virtue, not of 
discipline, but of temperament. This, indeed, it is which gives 
you the liveliest impression,—the perfect hopefulness of the 
starved and frozen soldiers. They suffered the worse torments; 


hunger pinched their bellies; cold, more bitter than hunger, 


froze, not only their limbs, but the poor blood that still coursed 
in their veins. 


Yet they smiled —they smiled at each other's 





misfortunes, they smiled at the hard-fisted Jews who followed the 
rout to make their wretched bargains, they smiled at the barbarity 
of the Russians and at the thousand incidents which appeared to 
them droll, even at the instant of their death. Nor were 
courage and gaiety the last of their virtues. They were 
heroes, and they performed their masterpieces of heroism 
without complaint and without arrogance. To march in one 
breath from Spain to Moscow was no mean achievement ; 
the return from Moscow is among the greatest achievements of 
humankind. Now and again, of course, they broke the ranks, 
and when the chance came they got hopelessly and fatally 
drunk, Neither Poe nor Hoffmann ever wrote anything grimmer 
and grimier than the scene at Smolensk, when the men 
stumbled over the dying and drunken into the shelter of 
the church, guided by music which they believed was from 
heaven, but which in reality was beaten by drunken 
fingers from the half-burnt organ. And above all this 
reckless rout rises the heroic figure of Napoleon, inspiring 
faith and imposing courage. No man ever made so 
large a demand upon his fellow men, and no man ever 
had his demand so generously answered by the few un- 
claimed by death. Truly, an astounding spectacle of grandeur 
and fidelity, a spectacle which does honour to Emperor and 
soldiersalike. When Bourgogne’s comrade, Picart, saw his master 
at the crossing of the Bérézina, he wept, saying: “ Look at our 
Emperor on foot! So great as he is, so proud as we always were 
of him.” These two lines sum up the heroic situation. Nor 
amid the manifold sufferings of the great army can we forget 
Napoleon’s detachment of mind, which permitted him in the 
enforced leisure of Moscow to draft the new constitution of the 
Comédie Francaise. 


Sarah Bernhardt. By Jules Huret. With a Preface by Edmond 
Rostand. Translated from the French by G. A. Raper. With 
55 Illustrations. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—The best things in 
this book are the illustrations and two pages and a half of the 
pretace. M. Rostand, who writes his introduction in the form of 
a familiar letter to his friend the author, sketches the bizarre 
and brilliant energy and activity of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, in a 
passage that is a capital example of racy description. This is how 
he remembers her coming to rehearsals :—“ A brougham stops at 
the door ; a woman, enveloped in furs, jumps out, threads her way 
with a smile through the crowd attended by the jingling of the 
bell on the harness, and mounts a winding stair; plunges into 
a room crowded with flowers and heated like a hothouse; throws 
her little beribboned handbag with its apparently inexhaustible 
| contents into one corner, and her bewinged hat into another ; 
| takes off her furs and instantaneously dwindles into a mere 
| seabbard of white silk; rushes on to a dimly-lighted stage and im- 
| mediately puts life into a whole crowd of listless, yawning, loiter- 

ing folk ; dashes backwards and forwards, inspiring every one with 
| her own feverish energy; goes into the prompter’s box, arranges 
| her scenes, points out the proper gesture and intonation, rises up 
in wrath and insists on everything being done over again ; shouts 
with fury ; sits down, smiles, drinks tea, and begins to rehearse 
her own part; draws tears from case-hardened actors who thrust 
| their enraptured heads out of the wings to watch her; returns 
| to her room, where the decorators are waiting, demolishes their 
| plans and reconstructs them; collapses, wipes her brow with a 
| lace handkerchief, and thinks of fainting; suddenly rushes up to 
| the fifth floor, invades the premises of the astonished costumier, 
| rummages in the wardrobes, makes up a costume, pleats and 
adjusts it; returns to her room, and teaches the figurantes how 
to dress their hair; &c.” This is word-portrait-painting with 
a vengeance. But the rest of the volume is mere bookmaking 
expensively got up. It passes in review Madame Bernhardt’s 
principal impersonations, records her triumphs and ovations, 
and also those persecutions she is understood to have suffered, 
and the slaps and horsewhippings with which she avenged 
them. It is interesting te learn how in the beginning her 
| success was rendered doubtful by a trick, inherited from her 
| mother, of speaking with her teeth clenched. One fails to 
| understand how any one could speak audibly in such a 
| fashion; but the statement is made in her own words and 








| endorsed by M. Huret, of whom M. Restand tells us that 


what he says “is history.” We are glad that this book gives 
again, in Madame Bernhardt’s own words, a denial of the 
| horrid stories about burning kittens and decapitating dogs. 
| It was silly to kill an alligator by feeding it with champagne, 
| but silliness, even when its consequences are fatal, is not so 
heinous as cruelty. 





Alfred the Great, Edited, with Preface, by Alfred Bowker, 
Mayor of Winchester, 1897-98. (A. and C. Black. 53.)—This 
is a volume especially prepared in view of the approaching 
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thousandth anniversary of Alfred the Great. It is edited by the 
Mayor of Winchester, whose Christian name we observe is 
“ Alfred”; it has a charming introduction by Sir Walter Besant, 
& frontispiece poem by the Poet-Laureate, and a facsimile repre- 
sentation of the Alfred Jewel on its cover. For solid contents, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes an article on Alfred “as 
King”; the Bishop of Bristol explains him “as a Religious 
Man and an Educationist”; Professor Oman treats of him “as 
a Warrior”; Sir Clements Markham “as a Geographer”; and 
Professor Earle “as a Writer.” Sir Frederick Pollock puts in a 
very interesting chapter on “English Law before the Norman 
Conquest”; and Mr. Loftie concludes with a paper on “ King 
Alfred and the Arts.” And so we get, in a series of careful studies 
of the various aspects of his life and character, an impressive 
monument to the memory of the great King. To Sir Walter, 
speaking first in a general introduction, it has fallen to give 
the key-note of the volume; and he tells us that “to look 
for the secret of his [Alfred’s] wisdom is like looking for 
the secret of making a great poem, or writing a great play; it 
may be arrived at and described, but it is not therefore the easier 
of imitation. Alfred’s secret is quite simple. His work was 
permanent because it was established on the national character.” 
Mr. Frederic Harrison dwells with sympathetic enthusiasm on 
the catholicity of Alfred’s character, and the consequently wide 
range of the sympathies his memory appeals to:—‘ Alfred’s 
name is almost the only one in the long roll of our national 
worthies which awakens no bitter, no jealous thought, which 
combines the honour of all; Alfred represents at once the 
ancient monarchy, the army, the navy, the law, the literature, 
the poetry, the art, the enterprise, the industry, the religion of 
our race. Neither Welshman, nor Scot, nor Irishman can feel 
that Alfred’s memory has left the trace of a wound for his 
national pride. No difference of Church arises to separate any 
who would join to do Alfred honour. No saint in the Calendar 
was a more loyal and devoted member of the ancient faith; and 
yet no Protestant cau imagine a purer and more simple follower 
of the Gospel. Alfred was a victorious warrior whose victories 
have left no curses behind them; a king whom no man ever 
cbarged with a harsh act ; a scholar who never became a pedant, 
a saint who knew no superstition; a hero as bold as Lancelot, as 
spotless as Galahad.” But the volume, though a book of praise, 
is also a book of historical facts and scholarly criticism, and if it 
is as widely read as it deserves to be, the majority of English 
people will know a great deal more about their greatest King by 
the time of the millenary than they do now. 


The Modern Adam; or, How Things are Done. By Arthur W. 
A’Beckett. (Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d.)—Under the title of 
The Modern Adam Mr. A’Beckett publishes a series of sketches 
satirising the machinery of contemporary life. The greater 
number of the papers have already appeared in Punch, and their 
humour is of the kind that is more enjoyable in small doses than 
in a full feast. The book professes to teach us how to prepare 
speeches for all sorts of occasions, parochial, municipal, Parlia- 
mentary, domestic, and convivial; how to write every kind of 
hook, play, and song; how to start and conduct journals and 
magazines; how to write begging-letters, and how to answer 
them. The most successful pages are the concluding ones, which 
are devoted to the cross-examination of experts giving evidence 
upon fashionable entertainments and amusements. A special 
attack is made, in the last sketch of all, on the detestable fashion 
of ladies attending trials for murder, for the sake of the excite- 
ment or “ the fun”’ to be got out of them. 


The Annals of a Border Club. By George Tancred. (T. S. 
Smail, Jedburgh.)—‘‘The Borderers have long been noted,” 
says the author of this book, perhaps quite unnecessarily, “for a 
clannish tenacity which they carry with them into every relation 
of life;” and the Jed Forest Club, of which his volume gives 
the history, is one of the best proofs that could have been afforded 
of this “ clannish tenacity.” Naturally such a volume has been 
written, in the first instance, for members of the Club, and forms 
avery full history of their various families, such as the Kers> 
Ogilvies, Douglases, Pringles, Riddels, and Rutherfurds, that 
have played not unimportant parts in Scottish history. But it 
should also be found valuable by the general student of history, 
for it throws a great deal of light upon the Border region, 
and more particularly on Jedburgh in periods of early “storm 
and stress.’ Debtors would appear to have had even an 
easier time there than in London, at all events when they were 
confined in the local gaol. “It is told of a magistrate of the 
Royal burgh that he was once waited on by the gaoler, who told 
his honour that the door of the prison was off its hinges (in fact 
from old age they had given way), and that he did not know what 








was tobe done. The magistrate himself was in doubt, but at 
length a happy idea struck him. He hastily desired the gacle 
to get a harrow and set it up in the doorway, with the teeth 
turned to the inside, ‘an’ if that wad na’ keep them in, th, 


prisoners were na’ worth the keepin’ in.’ ” 


The Strand Magazine.—If imitation is the sincerest flattery the 
Strand Magazine may plume itself on receiving the most up. 
equivocal marks of approval from a great many quarters. It wag 
the first of the new type of “popular” magazine which hag 
gradually taught the “popular” reader that a magazine may be 
as easy reading as a penny newspaper. Indeed, the class of which 
the Strand is the oldest member make no demand on their 
readers for thoughtfulness or learning ; they are merely designed 
to amuse the idlest of idle hours; and very well they succeed, 
The August number of the Strand, for instance, besides the usual 
short stories, gives a part of a story by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, of which 
the “briny ” fiavour is as pungent and entertaining as anything he 
has written. Miss Nesbit in the series of stories of “The Seven 
Dragons ” draws a portrait of the pleasantest dragon we have ever 
met. He is far more honest and ingenuous than the tiresome people 
who succeed in taming him. Photographically, it is seldom that we 
see such curious pictures as those of the bird’s-eye views of the 
Alps taken from Captain Spelterini’s balloon. They show a 
third view of a mountain,—ignored by the ingenious American 
who said that of the two views obtainable, he preferred that of 
the top from the bottom to that of the bottom from the top. The 
“ Peep into Punch” gives the reader a pleasant reminiscence of 
jokes laughed at in the early “eighties.” Altogether, the traveller 
who provides himself with the Strand for reading in the train 
can always be sure that somewhere in its pages he will finds 
story, article, or picture to beguile the tedium of his journey. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms.) » 





Britain On and Beyond the Sea. By Cecil H. Crofts, M.A. 
(W. and A. K. Johnston. 1s. 6d., with Map, and 1s.)—The 
Navy League has published a wall-map of the world. The 
author of this volume has written it as a handbook to the map 
(a reduced copy of it being given by way of frontispiece). Mr. 
Crofts gives in his first chapter ‘‘ A Sketch of Naval History, 
1588-1898,” and in his second an account of the “Foreign 
Possessions of Great Britain.” The map exhibits a number of 
details which may be conveniently studied along with the letter- 
press,—naval stations, commercial routes, distances, sources of 
food supplies, and a host of other matters. We take a number of 
things as if they were as much laws of Nature as sunrise and 
sunset, summer and winter. It is good to be reminded that they 
depend largely on our own action. Along with this volume we 
may appropriately mention Proceedings of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, edited by the Secretary, Vol. III.. (The Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue). Among the papers are “ Western 
Australia, 1898,” by the Hon. E. H. Wittenoom; “ Queensland's 
Progress,” by Hon. Sir Horace Tozer ; “South Australia as 3 
Federal Unit,” by Hon. Dr. John A. Cockburn; “ Klondike,” by 
Miss Flora Shaw, a singularly interesting account; “The Native 
Races of South Africa,’ by Dr. A. P. Hillier; and ‘ The Sugar 
Industry of Mauritius,” by James Forester Anderson. All these, 
it will be noticed, have a close relation to burning questions of the 
time. Sir Robert Giffen contributes a paper which, in a way, 
illustrates all the rest, “ The Relative Growth of the Component 
Parts of the Empire,” with copious statistics. 





The Story of Eclipses. By George F. Chambers. (G. Newnes. 
1s.)—The special object of this little volume, which is generally 
a sequel to the author's “ Story of the Solar System ” and “ Story 
of the Stars,” is to give an account of the eclipse of May 2stb, 
1900. This eclipse will be total in Portugal and Spain, as well 
as in a large portion of the United States. Mr. Chambers 
describes how an eclipse is brought about, and what are the 
phenomena which it presents, and he also gives an account of 
eclipses recorded in history, with an appendix specially intended 
for astronomers, professional or amateur, who intend to avail 
themselves of the proximity next year of a totality region. 


The Sources of Archbishop Parker’s Collection of MSS. By 
Montague Rhodes James, Litt.D. (Deighton, Bell, and Co.)— 
Dr. James has set himself to solve a difficult problem. He has to 
repair, so to speak, the injuries inflicted by the neglect, or worse, 
of the past. It is quite harrowing to read of what has been lost. 
Of more than seven hundred books enumerated in pre-Reformation 
catalogues, just twenty-three are now to be found. Of six hundred 
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which Oxford possecsed in Duke Humphrey’s collection, just 
three remain. As to the Corpus MSS., the general result is that 
out of four hundred and eighty-two, two hundred may be traced 
Book-lovers will welcome this very interesting mono- 
We may mention at the same time A Catalogue of Books 
library of the Late Gleeson White (A. L. Isaacs). 
of Mr. White has been contributed by Professor York- 


jn a way. 
graph.— 
from the 
-z notice 
Powell. 


Historical French Grammar. By Arséne Darmesteter. Edited 
by Ernest Muret and Léopold Sudre. Edited by Alphonse 
Hartog. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. 6d.)—We cannot pretend to give 
here an adequate appreciation of this admirable book. It must 
suffice to mention its completeness, on the one hand, and the 
vivid interest which the author contrived to give to details 
which might easily have become tedious. The bistory of the 
language, its growth out of the Latin original, the victory of the 
speech of the Isle de France over its cognates, are among the 
notable points of its external history. The external history 
falls into four divisions,—Gallo-Romance, Old French, Middle 
French, Modern French. So much for the introduction. Then 
we have phonetics and the history of pronunciation, every letter 
being treated in elaborate detail. This is a book of vast learning 
expressed with admirable lucidity.——The Study of Colloquial 
and Literary French. Adapted by P. Shaw Jeffrey, M.A., from the 
German of Dr. Eduard Koschwitz. (Whittaker and Co. 5s.)— 
Mr. Jeffrey gives eminently practical directions to those who seek 
to learn French, whatever their special aims, whether, as it may 
be put, they seek the accomplishment or the serious knowledge. 
How he is to prepare himself at home, whither he is to repair 
abroad, what text-books he should use, what should be his choice 
of literature,—on all these points he has much to say, and says 
it with shrewdness and good sense. 


Ajar Loquitur. By Robert Weatherburn. (Crosby Lockwood 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the story of an old locomotive 
steam-engine, beginning with its recollection of being inspected 
by the two Stephensons, father and son, the latter pronouncing 
the verdict, “ The whole engine isan improved Planet.” It is not 
everybody, indeed, that knows what is meant by a “ Planet.” 
This suggests the only criticism that we have to make upon the 
volume,—it takes too much for granted. The first chapter is on 
“ Cylinders,” Ajax remarking that he retains the originals with 
which he was first furnished. The first two or three pages con- 
tain a number of terms which for some readers will need 
explanations,—‘ crescent springs,” “ castliners,” ‘ bushliners,” 
“flange bolts,” for instance. It is shameful, doubtless, not to 
know what these things are. But then human ignorance is 
unfathomable. To the initiated the book will be interesting in a 
high degree. 


The Agricultural Surveyor and Estate Agent’s Handbook. By Tom 
Bright. (Crosby Lockwood and Son. 7s. 6d. net.)— A concise 
yet comprehensive manual of rules, formule, tables, &c.,” is 
what the author has given to persons professionally interested in 
these matters. Chap. 1 supplies mathematical formule. The 
contents of casks, with allowance for curvature, and the area of 
circles are instances. Then there is a brief outline of trigo- 
nometry and tables of logarithms. Land-surveying and mensura- 
tion are treated ; then land-valuing; details about soils, feeding 
stuffs, the cost of barns and cottages are to be found, and there 
isan interesting calculation of the cost of cultivation of land. 
Here are some figures :— 


£ «a d. 

Wheat (medium land) 4 2 9 (after seeds) 
Barley or oats 3 6 5 (after roots) 

” ” ove 3 7 9 (after seeds) 
Grass seeds... ses = 2 1 O (if made into hay) 

” 9 eee eee eee tb & 6 qt fed) 

Roots see SF 0 
Cabbages ... 5 1011 (after corn) 
Potatoes eee ae 2 ”» ” 
Hops... ues me 28 14 6 


It is not difficult to guess at profits with these data. Rent is not 
reckoned, it must be observed. But we fancy that many farmers 
cut their expenses far more closely. 


Country Life, Illustrated. Vol. V. (Hudson and Kearns. 21s.) 
—This is the half-yearly volume of a journal that appeals to “all 
‘nterested in country life and country pursuits.” It is quite im- 
Possible to give any adequate account of its contents. It is a 
collection of quidquid agunt ruricole, and, we may add, the 
urbani, when they find the opportunity of rusticating. Sport in 
all its branches, games, the garden, the field, the dairy, the past 
and the present of rural life,—these and many other things are 
treated of, and handsomely illustrated. The journal is one that 


THEOLOGY.—The Evangelical Succession. By Thomas F. Lockyer, 
B.A. (C. H. Kelly. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Lockyer thinks that the “ wide- 
spread triumph of ‘church’ principles” is due to the power of 
the ideal which they present. Accordingly he seeks to controvert 
them by holding up “a greater and truer ideal,” an “ evangelical 
succession ”—+1.¢e., an inheritance of faith and righteousness—as 
against an “ecclesiastical succession,”—i.e., an inheritance of 
privilege. There are extremes in this as in all questions. 
There is the mechanical view of those who hold that the 
Church would perish if all its officers capable of handing 
on the succession were to be simultaneously destroyed (said 
to have been the aim of the persecuting Decius), and there 
is the negation of all order by those who think that 
Christianity begins, so to speak, afresh in every individual 
believer. But this is not the place for such questions. 
Irenics and Polemics. By Leonard Wolsey Bacon. (Christian 
Literature Company, New York.)—Mr. Bacon is an iconoclast. 
Perhaps the most famous image that he demolishes is the 
gracious likeness which various admirers have presented to the 
world of St. Francis de Sales. ‘‘Two Sides to a Saint” is the 
title which he gives to hisessays. The side with which the world 
is familiar is the mild evangelist; the other side here presented 
is the unscrupulous zealot who, having spent twenty-seven 
months in the attempt to convert the Chablais from Pro- 
testantism without gaining as many converts, let loose upon it a 
regiment of Spanish ruffians. These were much more successful 
evangelisers. When one of them had split a pastor’s skull with 
his sabre the flock were found amenable to argument. Another 
image of a very different kind is William Lloyd Garrison. A 
third, also different, is the real “Prisoner of Chillon.” The 
“polemic” of our author is a very formidable weapon; 
for the “irenic” we cannot say quite as much.—Edward 
White Benson. By Randall Thomas Davidson, Bishop - of 
Winchester. (Macmillan and Co, ls. net.)—This is an able 
appreciation of the late Primate’s work, given in the form of a 
sermon preached on occasion of the unveiling of the monu- 
ment in Canterbury Cathedral. ‘Four or five times in his 
public life,” says the preacher, “he stood alone, or nearly 
alone,’ and proceeds to give three instances of his firm 
adherence to a policy unpopular at the time, but justified by 
events. ‘These are the reconstitution of the bishopric in 
Jerusalem, the revival of the Archbishop’s Court for the trial 
of a Bishop, and the refusal to approach in any way 
the See of Rome in the matter of Anglican Orders. 
Calvary and the Tomb. By the Rev. Evan H. Hopkins. (Marshall 
Brothers.)\—Mr. Hopkins has given us here a careful study of 
the “ Holy Sepulchre” question. It is a pity that he could not 
keep himself from using hard words. Be these true or not, they 
destroy the judicial character which is essential to a summing up 
of evidence. Mr. Hopkins pronounces emphatically against the 
traditional site, and of its two rivals, the tombs respectively 
known as “Conder’s” and “ Gordon’s,” gives a preference to the 
latter. Golgotha he sees in “Jeremiah’s Grotto”; to this 
“‘Gordon’s Tomb” is very close. When the course of the second 
wall is definitely and incontrovertibly defined, an event not at all 
improbable, the question will be considerably narrowed. Mean- 
time, though generally agreeing with Mr. Hopkins, we eannot 
accept his argument that the word “encircled” “cannot be 
applied to a wall that forms a sharp angle.” 








Hourpay Booxs.—A Picturesque History of Yorkshire. By J. S. 
Fletcher. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—This issue, Part V., 
takes in Sheffield, Lower Airedale, and Leeds (this last being 
unfinished). It is scarcely fair to criticise omissions where the 
choice of material is so great, yet we should have liked to 
have seen some history of Sheffield steel. What could be a more 
picturesque incident than the discovery of Huntsman’s secret by 
the workman who gained admittance to the works in the character 
of a wanderer at his last gasp from stress of weather? 
In the class of holiday literature we have to notice a number 
of “Illustrated Guide Books” (Ward, Lock, and Co., 1s.) These 
are Eastbourne, with a chapter on Beachy Head, and another 
giving a description of Seaford, Newhaven, and the neighbouring 
villages ; Whitby and its neighbourhood, including Robin Hood’s 
Bay, Glaisdale, Staithes, &c. (Whitby, it may be mentioned, has 
three golf-links within reach); Switzerland; Llandrindod Wells 
and the Spas of Central Wales (the less known spas being Llan- 
gammarch and Llanwrtyd, the former of the two containing 
barium, a valuable agent in cardiac affections, while Llandrindod 
springs are of three kinds, saline, sulphur, and chalybeate) ; Liver- 
pool; and London, for London, while largely emptied of its regular 
inhabitants, receives thousands of visitors from the country 








gives a more than adequate return for its modest subscription. 
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MiscELLANEOUS.—Secrets of Monte Cario. By William le Queux. 
(F.V. White and Co. 1s.)—We have here some eleven stories of the 
gaming-tables of Monte Carlo, supposed to be told by the “General 
Director of the Surveillance Department.” There is a certain same- 
ness about them, as, indeed, there could hardly help being, but the 
cleverness is indubitable. One noticeable thing in them is the 
confirmation which they give to the contention of an eminent 
mathematician that the results of the tables are of such a kind 
as to be inexplicable on any theory of chances. Handbook to 
French Hall-marks on Gold and Silver Plate. By Christopher 
A. Markham. (Reeves and Turner. 5s.)—This work is partially 
founded on Mr. W. Chaffers’s “L’Orfévrerie Francaise,” but 
has considerable additions which will greatly add to its 
practical value. 





New Epitions.—In the ‘‘Temple Classics” (J. M. Dent and 
Co.), Plutarch’s Lives Englished by Sir Thomas North, Vols. VII. 
and VIIL., edited by W. H. Rouse, M.A. (3s. net).——The Forest 
Lovers, By Maurice Hewlett. (Macmillan and Co. 6d.) 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 
on, Date, &c., of Epistle to Hebrews, 12mo 


Ayles (H. H. B.), Des 
(Camb. Univ. Press) 50 
















Bedford (W. K. R.), Outcomes of Old Oxford. cr 8vo ............. (Robinson) 36 
Book of the Dead (TI = inslation by E. A. W. Budge, folio ..CH. Frowde) 50/0 
Boyle (W.), A Kish of er 8vo . ermmeennieg 26 
Cable (G.), An | Exp rimeutal 1k search into Surgical Shock, 8vo . Lippincott) 126 
Cultivated Roses, edit 1 by Ly W. Sanders, CP BVO cicscnsecvsecs (Collingridge) 2/6 
Fitzgerald (P.), Pickwickian Studies, 4t0 .......e.eeeee (New Century Press) 5/0 
George (G. 3.), The Patroness, cf SV0 .....cccsevecscosscsccesss (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Higainson (T. W.), Ol 1 Can UGE CP RVD: os ccccscéeesemeaneeten (Macmillan) 50 
Tliscox (G. D.), Mechanica! Movements, «e. BVO 262 s000cnssawowncen (S. Low) 126 
Jessett (M. Go, The Key to so uth Africa: Del agoa Bay, cr 8vo...... (Unwin) 60 
Morris (C.), Oui Fetal TPIS, CP BVO oocos secs cvicces kéeenceeees (Lippineott) 7/6 
Khodes (J. B.), The Pub es “al \ s Hat idbook, 8vo emerear ..(Simpkin) 10/6 
Scott (D.), Bygone C erial 1d West torland, BVO: « <siescaniee (Andrews) 7/6 
Wagner's ( Richard) Le ces + ‘ait Nethal. trae. &c., by W. A. Ellis (Richards) 5,0 
Wagner's (Richard) Letters to Wesendonck, et a/., trans. &c., by W. A. Ellis, 
Sen cswqw wees scnnestesiogsensrgeenesdscvidehesnedheceoe -(Richards) 50 
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and weakened by town life during the hot weather. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX 107 BING ©°"S GELLULAR 
AERTEX OFIGINAL SG ELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in tht 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 








Illustrated Price-List of full rance of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
»» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 





4° 








FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING 
T FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPAR 
Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
&.W. (opposite the Athen@um Club). 


err eret* OF 
) 








DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

SN NCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
ge roe sam. will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
t wmination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th. -Further information 
ae be obtained from Rev. H. RLLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 











; a ~ WAT A\AT 

LUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 

| —~Head-Master : A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—-Modern buildings, including chapel, 
inasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 20 acres in country, mile from 
Tiverton. 5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School ¢ haplain. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Army and Navy, and home and Indian Civil Services. 
scholarships and Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of £603; and other 
privileges. Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs. 3 over 14, 26 gs, per term. ; junior 

t For prospectus, &c., apply, E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


from London). 


I 
house, 20 gs. 


~ TINT + . Parwupnnar 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
B ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
jonourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
aitention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 








AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

-This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

ejucation with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 





TRANCE. —EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 

GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Clase. —Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Lite and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December :—Open 

al Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Wor- 

t ege, Oxford; 6th into Sandhurst; 40th into Sandhurst; 16th on to the 

Britannia. —Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 












Etre TT ©O.N. fF BES FF @ LL. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 
A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

ef “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 





OURNEMOUTH.—DUDLEY SCHOOL.—Successful 
preparation for Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at the Public 
Schools. Reasonable fees. Large premises specially adapted for a School. 
Reference kindly allowed to parents of present and past pupils.—For September 
vacancies apply Mr. J. J. PELLS, B.A., as above. 


ras LLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, N. WALES 
(established over 20 years).—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 
6to13. Unrivailed situation, 250 ft. above the sea; excellent playing fields and 
facilities for bathing. Resident University Masters.—-NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 19th.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


os HALL SCHOOL, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Resident Women 
Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and London Masters. 
Large gymnasium and playing fleld. Tennis, cricket, hockey, swimming, riding. 
»pecial attention to health. Resident pupils only.—Prospectus on application. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises; close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. i 





















SKES HATCHAM SCHOOL, LONDON, S.E.— 
Public Scheel, under control of Haberdashers’ Company ; on high ground 

in healthy suburb, near open country. Preparation for commerce and professions, 
Vacancy for Boarder in Head-Master’s House. Exceptional opportunity for com- 
bining public-school and home life.—ALFRED BARK ER, M.A., B.Sc., Head- Master. 


yd 7 ~ 
DINBURGH ACADEMY. —Incorporated by Royal 
Ad Charter 5 Geo. IV.—PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of ‘the 
!'WO NEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
can be had from Mr. ©. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. 
David Street, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments for next Term, which 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 
S tuvdDeENT 8’ H OM E 
FOR 
WOMEN STUDYING ART, SCIENCE, AND MUSIC. 
: For particulars, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, 4 and 5 Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 











Y ral rT 7TQ , J 7O 

i RS. RICHARDSON WISHES to HEAR of BOYS 

about 8 to EDUCATE with her own son. Resident English Governess. 

Large house, sanitation perfect, garden, children’s pony. Highest references given 
and required.—Brislington Vicarage, Bristol. 











R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., after the Vacation, will 
P ag ig tie ae ioe Army, University, and other Pxaminations, at THE 
STREET, ST. A ” . 


of a& present address, 14 HOPE 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
) IRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-agente, Survey an Farmers, intending Colonists, &a 


PATRONS 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, E.G. 
PRESIDENT 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@,. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL- 
The Rev. JOUN B. MCLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


fiat 8 1: § APSLE Y HOUSE. 
. HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils In England and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, 














ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Keference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K, OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 





( UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, 
include a Classical and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical 
Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridye, two Woolwich Entrances, one 
sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 





} EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)}—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


W)KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
h for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground, 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 

For Prospectus, apply to 36 William Street, Rochdale, 








QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 





Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident. Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.— Particulars from 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
b School). -Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. 'Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Lrin, Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 





ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 











7 INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. -— SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.~TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 

joining NEXT TERM,SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
vear at the Universities, Woolwich, Sanihurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 








AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Cioselet. 


UNNYDOWVN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
30YS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469ft., in 8 acres of ground. 
Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 





ie MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, «&c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
0a Vear. Entire charge of bors from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F, 
ASHWIN., M.A., Pemb. Coll, Cainb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 











ple YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss bi. ML 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col. Caiab. Highest references 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy  situation—Mme. DENYS 

J RECEIVESa FEW VAUG (TERS of GINTURMEN to COMPLLTE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortab.e family life. FP) onc, Geman, D \Uan, Music, Drawing, 
Paiuting, Dancing, &c.: Fees,2 s perann.: rineomp ences with cats » Paptls 
Personal References. ?rospectus on application.—66 i.ue Lanters, Avenue Louise. 


















lg EWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
JREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Aluseuin, Record Office, &e., b 





E ts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
sulertaken,—AAdrom, Miss YOUNG, 41 Greac Russell Street, W.C, 
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| alieaaiastas sei! OF ABERDEEN. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1899-1900. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, October 16th, 1899, 
The Preliminary Examination will commence on September 30th. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medicine 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.) They are conferred only after examination and only on students of the 
University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, after Pxamination, on 
Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United Kingdom. 

The total cost for the whole Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the 
Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is usually about £120. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships, and Prizes, to the number of 50 and of the aggregate annual value of £1,200, 
are open to competition in this Faculty. 

A VDrospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with regulations for the Pre- 
liminary Examination and for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be had 
free on application to the SECRETARY of the MEDICAL FACULTY. 

The University also grants the following Degrees in Arts, Science, Divinity, and 
Law :--In Arts—Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In 
Science—Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agricul- 
ture). In Divinity—Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In 
Law-— Doctor of Laws (Honorary) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) 

Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 


ITY OF GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 








to Bs IVERS 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early date, 
proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, 
recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from October Ist next, 
from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal Salary of the Chair is £900, subject to Section VIII. (2) and (3) of 
Ordinance No. 25. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the 
right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant shouid lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before September 15th next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 


91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 











U* IVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early 
date, proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this 
University, recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from October Ist next, 
from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal Salary of the Chair is £1,000, subject: to Section VIII. (2) and (3) of 
Ordinance 25. The Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Fach applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before September 15th next. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, e 
163 EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PFASE. 
Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a Session (Three Terms). Two Exhi- 
bitions of £10 a year are offered.—For full particulars apply to the WARDEN. 





QT: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
iy With Title of L.L.A 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
: N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
k-) =LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 








HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen : specially suited to Colonials; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Revy. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 








q BGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 
EXHIBITIONS. Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations. Highest 
inciusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 





S', LEONARDS.—“CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished; sea 
Sanitary certificate-—Mr. and Mrs. 


view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. 


SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


NERMANY.—Fraulein STREIT, for many years resident 
J in England, RECEIVES PUPILS on moderate terms. Escort provided for 
September. Highest references given.—Address, COBURG, Theaterplatz 11, 
Thiiringen. 


M ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 








modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss L 


AREFUL INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ experience, residing in the County,of Sussex, near 
Coast, ably assisted, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS from 7 to 14 years of age. Every 
home care and comfort; thorough grounding; careful preparation and super- 
vision ; sea bathing.—Apply by letter, “ Rev. G.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


Scholarships. 
CKES. 

















———a, 
HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEg; 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. : 
The ANNUAL DINNER will be HELD in the COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Monday, OCTOBER 2nd, Dr. HERMAN in the Chair. 4 
The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are in Constant ne 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East London~iy {oe 
a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, Ian 
out-patients, 178,838 ; accidents, 17,370; major operations, 2,260. ee 
APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients more appoint, 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospity! 
Sixty of these qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 13} 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are fres ty 
students of the College. Holders of resident appointments have free board 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIzES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are giys 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in October. ' 
SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other highs 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be Tare 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. ‘ 
A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession, 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class-rooms jp 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are yoy 
in-full use. 
The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 
Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students Cin), 
The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital an 
College. 
For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, or by 


letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 
— 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHO0I, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 5S.E. : 

The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October Sri, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Professor T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT, M.D., F.R.S., in the Governors’ Hall. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION jy 
SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; One of £50 jy 
Anatoniy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year’s Students from thy 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at th 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, an 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be mais 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and “pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also ha 
a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. REN DLE, the Medical Secretary, 

H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon, Dean, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


~The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on O¢TO. 
BER 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Dr. G. J. BLACKER, Assistant 
Obstetric Physician to the Hospital. 
The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and MEDICAL 
EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26th. 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded annuals, 
In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-patients and 35,000 Out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, Eighteen being Resident 
(as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c.), are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident Officers receive 
free board and lodging. 
Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained 
from University College, Gower Street, W.C. 
H. R. SPENCER, M.D., F.R.C.P., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


| Fee (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, WC. _ 

The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 2nd, at 4 p.m. 

The Introductory Address will be given by the Dean, Mrs. GARRETT 
ANDERSON, M.D. 

Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 
M.B. Lond. Examinations. 

The Prospectus may be had on application to Miss DOUIE, M.B., Secretary. 

TCC 4 | T Al 
UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B. London). 

The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTICAL CLASSES for this 
Examination will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Candidates entering for this 
Course can register as Medical Students.—Full particulars may be obtained on 
application to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


TT‘\O BE SOLD, by tender, the OLD - ESTABLISHED 

PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, of 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., including Leasehold 
Interest, Goodwill, Copyrights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery, ani 
Stock-in-trade. 

The Copyrights include a large number of works by many noted and populat 
Authors of the day, a list and full particulars of which may be seen at the undet- 
mentioned office of The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. | 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the SECRETARY of The LAW INVEST: 
MENT and INSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 9 Serle Street, Lincoln's 
Inn, London, W.C., before September 15th, 1899. f 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
gratis of the above-named Secretary and of the Vendors’ Solicitors, Mess. 
SHARPE, PARKER, PRITCHARDS, and BARHAM, 12 New Court, Carey 
Street, London, W.C. 


C{OME PARENTS having SONS at a GOOD PRE- 
kK) PARATORY SCHOOL on Hampstead Heath, WISH to thoroughly 
RECOMMEND it. Beautifully situated on the higher part, having large and airy 
schoolroom, also Gymnasium and Carpenters’ shop. Classes for Swimming, Draw- 
ing, Music, &c.—Apply, J. WALKER, 42 Elsworthy Road, London, N.W. 


ITY MAN (English) of active habits, good appearance 
and address, holding responsible position, OFFERS his SERVICES 4s 
SECRETARY or COMPANION (after 5 p.m.) in return for small salary and com- 
fortable, refined home. Salary secondary consideration. Bachelor, well con 
nected, sociable, speaks three languages, travelled, good correspondent, scientific 
chess-player, non-smoker. Banker's references offered.—Address, “ E. W. D.,” cat 
of Street and Co., 30 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces English and_ Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom: 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 
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— 
: sini ' j CHOOLS.—TI 
pDVIC E as Fe hfe ok e . B- f 2 Oxford and cube 


SCHOLASTIC 


wo assistance Without charge to Parents and Guardians 
ves advice and assistance 
Graduates) giv 


i 4 s(for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
in the ebro of Sa nsiatement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Flot ot VOR, M A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 

R. J. BEEVOR, M.A. ° Se 
TONS “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 
A = ‘ the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
Parents wand Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
“4 nis. (Bos and Girls). Crown 8yo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
net Booksellers, ls.; or post-free, Is. 3d. from J. and J. PATON, 
treet, London. 





pehools 
Public Se: 
Through all 
143 Cannon 5 ees, were — - 

z - : wr . x ‘ » ° 

10 INVALIDS.—A_LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
moO i RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

_ parts Be hools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
partie ancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘Triform, London. 
Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


LoXPs LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W. 
I 











H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE jd a yey cs ‘a ike 00m 
—T tt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LOR 
Mee cor al LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
; W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
n. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
t.. M.P., Right Hon. EARL of gence ga ic ” 
7 ‘hrary contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Liteva- 
1 ng on pacer subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
peg “4 Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Fir’ EDItIoy, 
9 yols. royal 8vo, price Sia..; to Members, 16s. ‘ ee 
Py Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S 
‘“‘“MODERN CREMATION.” 
Now ready. “— = - Ae gina hs 7 : ; : ye . a, 0 Aa LARGED. 


MODERN CREMATION. 


Cremation: its History and Practice to the Present Date. With information 
relating to all recently improved arrangements made by the Cremation Society 


’atron 


-ustees—Right Ho 
Se Bar 








dent of the Society since its Foundation in 1874. 


JORLD.—‘‘ No reasonable person who studies the arguments so 
wweidly marshalled in this little work can deny the strength of the 
eremationist’s case.” 


SECOND PRINTINGS NOW READY. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
THE ETCHINGHAM LET- 
TERS, 47 &s. FULLER MAIT- 
LAND, Author of “ Pages from the Day- 
Book of Bethia Hardacre,” &c., and 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

Second Edition. Cvowx 8vo, 6s. 


ATHEN.£UM.—* The book is charming as a revelation of the character of the | 
two delightful people who realise that their own life is done as far as feeling new | 


emotions and new love is concerned, but are still young enough to enter into the 
lives of the younger people who surround them.” 

GUARDIAN.— An entirely original and new kind of book. It might be placed 
among novels because it has story and plot and fictitious characters, all very skil- 
fully fittedinto an epistolary plan and brought to a happy conclusion. 
more than a novel, inasmuch that it gives us, by the way, all sorts of charming 

le scraps of poetry and fancy, subtle criticism of books, and flying commentary 
upon men and manners.” 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 


HESTER WYNNE. 4% ¢. 
COLMORE. Second Impression, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ATHEN £U M.—* Distinctly a book which will make the most hardened creep.” 
PUNCH.—**The Strange Story of Hester Wynne’ is strange indeed. The 
Incidents of the story have a fascination that makes it difficult to put the book 
down till the end is reached. Jesse Pimpernel is a good, slimy, fly-by-night 
Villain of the melodramatic age. The book is powerfully written.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 

J Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
tome of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries. —THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


But it is | 
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READY EARLY NEXT WEEK. 
PRICE 3s. 6D. 


PAMPHLETS AND ADDRESSES. 
GEORGE WEBB MEDLEY. 


Crown bound 


EMPLOYERS’ 


chataa Baie 240engee. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


8vo, 413 pp. in cloth. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., Ludgate Hill, London ; 
and all Booksellers’, 





Insurances aranted on Best Terms against 


ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 


Post-free, 2s. 3d. 


THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF 
B—- HOUSE. 


Edited by A. GOODRICH-FREER & JOHN, MARQUIS OF BUTE. 


This entertaining book has been the subject of reviews and leading articles in 
over a hundred leading journals, including the Atheneum, Academy, Aberdeen 
Journal, Bristol Times, Catholic Times, Country Life, Daily Telegraph, Daily News, 
DatlyGraphic, Daily Chronicle, Daily Matl, Glasgow Herald, Manchester Guardian, 
Morning Post, M.A.D., St. Paul's, Spectator, Scotsman, Tablet, Weekly Register, 
Weekly Mercuru, Westminster Gazette, Western Mail, World, &e. The Athenaum 
says :—* A singular feature of the case is the intrepidity of most of the witnesses.” 


GEORGE REDWAY, Publisher, 9 Hart Street, London, W.C. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY — (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 

per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCLENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, &¢, 
leaving London August 18th, arriving back September 15th ; 
FOR SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &c., 
leaving London September 21st, arriving back October 30th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
and CO. d Head Offices, 
N, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars,apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


\' JUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 
kK Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.-——- Two or Three Friends may 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 

thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 














’. GREE 
Managers | ANDERSO 


INVESTMENTS. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 


application. 

| OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 

for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS WANTED at Prices affixed :—Badminton 
“ Hunting,” Large Paper, £10; Tennyson’s * Window” and “ Victim,” pub. 
at Canford Manor, 1867, £20 each; “Pauline: a Frag 3 














giment,” 1833, £20; Barratt’s 
“Battle of Marathon,” 1820, £20; * Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; Keats's “ Poems,” 1817, 
£5. Rare Books supplied. Any subject. State wants—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


REYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSU™.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. PDH@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEST Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Asswred free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 
SOME GOOD NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING 


6s. each. 


IN THE SHADOW 


OF THE CROWN. 


By M. BIDDER. 


THE FAILURE OF 


THE WANDERER. 


By CHARLES E. DENNY. 





THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 
6s. 
THIRD EDITION. 

BARON DE BOOKWORMS says in Punch :—‘If you care for the pure poetry 
of imagination, disguised as prose, you will yield helplessly to the exquisite 
charm of colour, and rhythm, and teeling in Fiona Macleod’s ‘ Dominion of 
Dreams.’ ” 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“Certains des contes reunis dans le dernier volume, par exemple: le Berger, 
les Enfants de l'Etoile sombre, Enya aux yeux noirs, nous semblent de purs 
chefs-d’ceuvre d'imagination spptentrionale, frémisante comme les vagues sur 
leurs gréves lointaines.’— Le Journal des Debats. 











TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
THE OLD DOMINION. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 


THE PURITANS. 


By ARLO BATES. 





RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 
By EVA SCOTT. 
15s. net. 


“A etirring, vivid, and impartial presentation of one of the most romantic 


careers in history.”"—Daily News. 


“It is well got up, well indexed, and well illustrated. There are admirable 


portraits.” — Morning Post. 








HIGHLAND DRESS, 
ARMS, AND ORNAMENT. 


By LORD ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


Limited Edition, Illustrated, 25s. net. 
“The beautiful illustrations which enrich his volume are exceedingly valuable.” 


ORNAMENT _IN — 
EUROPEAN SILKS. 


By ALAN S. COLE. 


With 169 Illustrations, balf-vellum gilt, 32s. net. 








COLERIDGE’S POEMS. 
A Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs and MSS. of Some of the Poems. 
Edited by the late JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 
With Preface and Notes by W. HALE WHITE. 6s. net. A few Large-Paper 
Copies, 12s. 6d. net 





MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY & NAVY. 


By JOHN HORSLEY MAYO. 
With many Coloured Plates, fully Illustrated, 2 vols. super royal 8vo, £3 3s. net. 
“ Of the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to speak 
except in terms of warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or a Queen’s 
ship that will be long without it.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE RISE OF PORTUGUESE 
POWER IN INDIA, 1497-1550. 


By R. 8S. WHITEWAY. 15s. net. 
CONSTABLE’S 


HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


A new series of 60 Maps and Plans, prepared from Ordnance and 
other Surveys, by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 


Crown 8vo, bound in half-morocco, 14s. 








UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
CONSTABLE’S 


HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. 


Compiled under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., 
and Edited, with Additions, by JAS. BURGESS, C.LE., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOK, 


VOLUMES III. AND IV. NOW READY, 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
In 10 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, 
MANY INVENTIONS. 





NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR. 


HOUSE, Sutton Place, Guildford. By FREDERICO HARRISON. Extra Crow 
&vo, 8s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Has a charm and interest not often surpassed.” 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.” 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Wr 


MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 








MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


—Tho New and Cheaper Editions, each Story in 1 vol. crown 8vo, red ¢ 
2s. 6d., or in green cloth, 2s., may be obtained at all Booksellers’, wheres 
complete List of the Thirty-seven Stories may be seen. 





——— 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
THE CoUNTY OF ILLINOIS. By Carl B. Boyd 
HIDALGO AND MORELOS. By Henry C. Lea. 
JOHN BELL OF TENNESSEE. By Joshua W. Caldwell. 
THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. By James F. Rhodes. 
DOCUMENTS.—REVIEWS OF BOOKS.—NOTES AND News. - 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





—r 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 





FINE ART GALLERY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C, 





Reproductions of the Chief Examples of 


SACRED ART 
By the great Masters of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenty 
Centuries. 
A List of Selected Works will be sent post-free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready. New Edition of 
160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, 
and 23 Tint-Block Mlustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








 tiraaaiaiaene ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. + £33,000,000. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—LZondon Medical Record. 


The ‘ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
Food. 








**It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 
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— The Times 


ISSUES 


PENTURY DICTIONARY 


AT HALF-PRICE, 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, 


since it is at once a word-book and a fact- 
book, may be said to yield more different 
kinds of information than any other work of 
referenve in the world. It answers the 
simplest questions that present themselves to 
the mind of a child, and explains, clearly 
and concisely, the most puzzling allusions 
which confront the omnivorous reader. It 
is a new work on a new plan—giving, for 
the first time, every form of spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and usage known, whether 
English, American, Australian, provincial 
or colloquial. It consists of eight sump- 
tuous volumes; 7,000 large quarto pages ; 
500,000 definitions ; 7,500 illustrations ; 
300,000 quotations ; and the editorial cost, 
alone, of the work was more than £200,000. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
js issued by the Zimes upon the plan of 
monthly payments which proved so success- 
ful in the case of the Times Reprint of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, The limited 
edition which is now on sale is offered ata 
reduction of 45 per cent. from the publishers’ 
price. Specimen pages, order forms, and full 
information may be obtained, gratis and 
post - free, upon application to the 
MANAGER of the 77MZS, Printing House 
Square, London, E.C. Copies of the Dic- 
tionary in the various styles of binding may 
beexamined at the Office of the Times; at 
the Advertising Agency of Messrs. STREET 
and CO., 164 Piccadilly ; or at the Establish- 
ment of Messrs. CHAPPEUL and CO., Piano- 
forte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street. At 
any of these three addresses orders may be 
booked. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, 


AUGUST, 1899, price 2s. 6d., 
CONTAINS : 

WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL PARLIA- 
MENT. By the CouNTESS OF ABERDEEN 
and KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 

THE CENSORSHIP OF THE STAGE IN 
ENGLAND. By G. BERNARD SHAW. 
ATHLETICS FOR POLITICIANS. By 

Stir CHARLES DILKE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONFLICT IN FIN- 
LAND. By A MEMBER OF THE 
FINNISH DIET. 

AND OTHER ARTICLES, 


LONDON: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, WC, 





BIRKBECK BAN K. 
: ESTABLISHED 1881. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

[WO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
aliowed on DEPOSITS, repayab!e on demand. 

'WO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
: oo monthly balances, when not drawn 
LOW £100 


Py ALMANACK, with particulars, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 











GOLD MEDAL, 





NOTICE.—In future the INDEX to the“ Sp ECTATOR” 
wul ve published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January andJuly. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1/6 each, 





MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, Is. net. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 
RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT: 


A Paper read in Christ Church, May 5th, 1899, 
By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 








JUST PUBLISHED.— Crown 8vo, 
“WHAT IS 
SECONDARY EDUCATION?” 


And other Short Essays on Various Aspects of the Problem of Organisation. 
By Writers of Practical Experience, 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., M.A,, 


Hon. Secretary of the Head-Masters’ Association. 


2s, 6d 


This volume is intended to serve as a handbook for public men and for parents 
on the National Organisation of Education in England, 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


CARMINA: 


A Volume of Verse. 
By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon. 





KING 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown $8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ALFRED’S DREAMS, 
And other Poems. 
By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A., 


Vicar of Masworth; Author of “Quorsum ?” 


“Sonnets and other Poems.” 





RIVINGTONS, 


34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 

increasing number of customers F 

it procures us in London and the 176 99 

Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 

All who know: these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 

pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/- a 

dozen and upwards. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. %-Bots. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders alone. 





STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 


THE ACTUARY, 
Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 





LUNDON, E.C. 





—= UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Sivuuaevatidatades £1,500,000 


Paid-up Capital 
ROSCEVG POG  cnccccsdccucncvecene 750,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIY and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TH LEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DivOsITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





A THIN COCOA. 


EPRP 2's 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
ou being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 









pared with boiling water, has the co ence of tx, 
of which it is now, with many, benef lly taxiag 
the place. Its active princip’s being a ¢ rile nerve 


Stimulant, supp.es the needed energy without @n- 
duly exciting the system. Seld only tn labelled tins. 
If unable to obta'n it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.--JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCGA. ESSENGE. 


READING -CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, 
OR AT THE OFFICE, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Pent 





THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST: a Study of the Doctrine 
of Redemption in the Light of the Theory of Evolution. By Rev. E. GRIFFITH- 
JONES, B.A. Demy 8vo, buckram gilt, 7s. 6d. 

DR. MARCUS DODS, in THE BRITISH WEEKLY, says :—‘“ As a comprehensive summation and criticism 
of recent thought regarding the relations of evolution to Christianity, it would be difficult to point to any 
treatise either so full or so persuasive.” 

THE METHODIST TIMES (Leading Article) says :—“ For every minister of religion and every educated stu- 
dent of Christianity this book will be delightful and inspiring reading. It will furnish educated and intelli- 
gent preachers with almost innumerable lines of thought and biblical exposition. It is one of the best and 
most useful books that our time has produced for the younger generation of thoughtful men.” 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


“W. G.” 
CRICKETING REMINISCENCES AND PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Dr. W. G. GRACE. 


Crown 8vo, 520 pages of reading, 80 pages of Illustrations, and Photogravure 
Portrait from the Oil Painting by J. E. Breun, 6s. 


ConTeNTS:—A Preliminary Look Round—Early Recollections—Cricket in the Sixties—With R. A. 
Fitzgerald's Team in Canada—With the Team in America—First Visit to Australia—Cricket in the Seventies— 
Cricket in the Eighties—Cricket in the Nineties—Random Recollections—Hints for Young Cricketers—Some of 
my Contemporaries—A Statistical History of Cricket—Laws of Cricket. 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“It is obvious that, with such a career behind him, Dr. Grace's 
pen could no more help pouring forth intensely interesting matter than his bat at one time could help knocking 
up centuries in benefit matches. The volume constitutes in a way a history of modern cricket....unfailing in 
manifold interest. he stories are as numerous as they are good.” 

THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“ Interesting as are the cricketing pages of men like Caffyn, Lubbock» 
and Ranjitsinhji, all must perforce give place to the reminiscences of the player who, for the best part of the 
thirty-five years he has been playing first-class cricket, has been acknowledged as the greatest exponent of the 
game who ever held a bat” 

THE SPORTSMAN says :—“ There is not even a lukewarm admirer of cricket who will not get amusement 
from it, while enthusiasts will linger lovingly upon every page.” 


. 





New 6s. Novels. 
PETER BINNEY, UNDERGRADUATE. By Arcuisatp 


MARSHALL. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. The raciest picture of Varsity Life 
since “ Verdant Green.” [SEcoND EDITION. 


MR. PUNCH says :—“ A rich store of humour and amusement. The complications are endless. Mr. Binney 
does the most terrible things Very brightly written, and exceptionally vivid.” . 
THE ECHO says:—* A rare tind. For months I have come across no story at once so realistic and so funny 
as this Anstey-like narrative. ‘ Laughter, indeed, sits holding both his sides’ in Mr. Marshall's book.” 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—* Ought to be read by every one who has ever been at Oxford or 
Cambridge, as well as by every one who has not, and who cares to Know what itis really like.....A delightfully 


faithful picture.” 
FRIVOLITIES : for those who are tired of being serious. By 


RIcHARD Marsh, Author of “Tom Ossington’s Ghost,” “ The Beetle,” ‘‘ The House of 
Mystery,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. {SECOND EDITION. 
THE SCOTSMAN says :—‘ You do not merely smile as you read, but laugh outright, and you laugh all the 
time. Deliciously funny. It would not be easy to pick up a better book than this when one is tired, and 
especially when one is tired of being serious.” 
THE ECHO says :—“ Legitimately diverting, and will move you to inextinguishable laughter 
yell and choke with laughter. Onno account neglect these * Frivolities.’” 
THE YORKSHIRE POST says :—For pure amusement we have not of late seen anything to equal 
* Frivolities.” Their humour is irresistible.” 


MORE METHODIST IDYLLS. By Harry Linpsay, Author 


of » Methodist Idylls.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

THE STAR says :—“ As charming as their forerunners. Here one feels the poetry, the romance, the quietude, 
the peace, and the spiritual sweetness of old-world Methodism.” 

THE GLASGOW HERALD says :—* The most charming delineations of the kind that have ever been 
given to the reading world.” 

THE LITERARY WORLD says :— We would recommend this book not only to Methodists, but to all 
readers, as much for the trie dignity with which humanity is invested as for the deep interest attaching to 
the stories.” 


THE HOUSE BY THE LOCK. By Mrs. C. N. Witttamsoy, 


Author of “The Barn Stormers,” “ Lady Mary of the Dark House,” &. Crown S8vo, 
cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. [ Shortly. 


PUNCHINELLO. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 68. p7ust ous. 


Joseph Hocking’s Popular Romances. 


6s. 


(EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 
THE BIRTHRIGHT. 3s. 6d. 
AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE? 3s. 6d. tevevesti rHovsayn. 


THE ECHO says :—“ By this time Mr. Hocking is very likely, and very properly, one of the most popular 
romancers of the day. No novice is he, yet his stories always contain so many refreshing qualities which 
older craftsmen seem to have lost from too laboured practice—breezy vitality, unflagging inventiveness, and 
romantic fervour.” 


[FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 








“*A French ‘History of Our Own Times,’ 


Large crown 8vo, 490 pp. and Index, buck i} 
7 : top, 10s. 6d. Kram, gi 


THE 


EVOLUTION OF FRANCE 


UNDER THE THIRD REPUBLIC. , 
PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. Translated wae 
F. Hapcoop. With an Introduction’ py De 
ALBERT SHAW, and numerous Portraits, ° 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW gays :—“go Clearly 
and so concisely has M. de Coubertin done his work 
that the labyrinth of French politics ceases to Possess 
terrors, and the thread can be followed throughou: 
the tortuous windings and twistings of twenty-four 
eventful years.” * 
THE SPECTATOR says :—“A very elaborate and 
deeply interesting book....A very admirable transla. 
tion of a work which no student of French politic 
can afford to neglect.” 


“*A unique record of war.”—Pall Mall Gaztt, 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d, 


SKETCHES ON SERVICE 


DURING THE INDIAN FRONTIER Cay. 
PAIGNS OF 1897. By Major E. A. P. Horpay 
R.A. Containing 57 Full-page Pictures from the 
Original Sketches made en route, and 14 Photo. 
graphs of the Commanding Officers and Staffs 
The Sketches cover the Period from the Attack 
on the Malakand to the Submission of ths 
Mamund Tribes. 
THE 'lTIMES says:—“An interesting record of 
campaigning in the midst of some of the mos, 
striking scenery in the world.” 


‘*A book of unusual charm.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PAUL CARAH, CORNISH. 


MAN. By CHARLES LEE, Author of “The 
Widow Woman.” With Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. 

THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—“Pay| 
Carah is a figure throbbing with intense life....As 4 
background to this picture of eager life, withrits under. 
lying throb of pathos, we have the sparkling line of 
the Cornish coast, drawn lovingly by a master hand 
From first to last a book of unusual charm.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


BALLADS AND POEMS. By 


DORA SIGERSON (Mrs. Clement Shorter). 

THE DAILY MAIL says :—“ The magic of Ireland 
and the magic of a romantic mind are wonderfully 
interwoven in Miss Dora Sigerson’s new volume of 
‘Ballads and Poems.’ Of all the Irish singers of 
to-day Miss Sigerson knows best how to mingle music 
with Celtic glamour, and thereby to turn the merely 
local into the broadly human melody that has a 
universal appeal. The poems haunt one as only 
poetry with a strain of genius in it can ever do.” 


***Concerning Teddy’” is simply detains 
— Limes, 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CONCERNING TEDDY. By 


Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON. New Iilustrated 
Edition with Full-page Illustrations by Harold 
Copping. 
THE STANDARD says :—‘“ We have read nothing 
since ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ that equals it in ils 
charm and truth to nature.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By 


Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A., Author of “God's Gel 
tlemen,” “The People and the Priest.” New ant 
Revised Edition. 

THE ACADEMY says:—“To the majority of in- 
telligent educated men who find themselves deafenet 
by a controversy out of which it is impossible for them 
to extract any but negative results, his advice is a 
good as good can be.” 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. SECOND EDITION. 


PEOPLE AND THE PRIEST. 


y Rev. R. E. WELSH, M.A., Author of “God's 
Gentlemen,” * In Relief of Doubt,” &c. 

THE TIMES says :—“ Mr. Welsh’s estimate of what 
he calls the spell of Catholicism seems to us both true 
and sympathetic. He puts the Protestant point of 
view briefly and sensibly. A useful and plain-spoken 
corrective to some of the extreme Anglo-Catholic 
teaching of the present day.” 


A NEW BOOK BY REV. C. M. SHELDON. 


FOR 
CHRIST AND THE CHURCH. 


By C. M. SHELDON, Author of “In His Steps.” 
Crown 8vo, leatherette, ls. [READY NEXT WEEK. 


London: JAMES BOWDEN, 10 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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